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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them cc urteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates, — The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address. The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address bot» the old and the new address 
must be given. T wo weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints ,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately motify the Head O/- 
Jice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railrvad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by prumptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Marter. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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** All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 
ISS VAN DEURSEN 


FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKER 
Gewns from $12.00 upward 
126 West 61st Street, New York City 


ESS IE LAPAIX 
KIMONOS FOR HOUSE ROBES 
The mest becoming negligees imaginable. 
From $2.75 to $25.00. 25 West 30th Street, between 
Broadway and sth Avenue, New York. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 





’S¢ceaveeit¢c 2 


LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near sth Ave, 


B. 
Vv NOEL 


M ME. ; 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898. 

Affords ease with perfect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Ceuturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. ah 


C = sa. 2 oe. & 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Evening, Street and Tailor Gowns 
19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 


C. WEINGARTEN 
© LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 


Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 


Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 29th St., New York. 


 WEINGARTEN 
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WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
A P A LM E R 
° Designer of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
Oh 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
7° West 39th Street, New York 
ENRIETTA FRAME 
New York. — 
ISS WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
eer 
ROBES 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 


M. LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
NSTANT QUELLER 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
and 35th Sts., New York. 
= T 
M®* SAFFORD BARSTOW 
Now with GERALD LYON 





Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors 
542-544 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





M A R T I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 


Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. 1ot East 65th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 


G R E A 


DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 
327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


7, Sb Sue ee OO 


DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DR&SSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


E R = H 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 41st and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 
14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 


of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No. 3823-38th. 
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D eee eee ee a” 
s10 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 
and Evening Gowns a specialty. Mourning 
orders completed in 24 hours, 
D A N D = 
IMPOKT&R AND DESIGNER 
Gowns for all occasions 

18 West 34th Street, New York 

E L L E N S 


K 


Street and Evening Gowns 
also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 
179 West 47th Street 


ENNY AND VAIL 
Original designs in Children’s Dresses, alse a 


specialty of silk waists, finelingerie, 216 East 
49th Street, late 10 East 42d Street. 





A S T oO 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


OUMANS—H AT §S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


H. FIELDING & CO. 


° MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


. = se ae 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERKY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 

4 East Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


M Iss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 
Hats, Boanets and Head-dresses 


19 E. 31st St., New York 
M* 


W. SHERBROOKE 
Has now returned from Paris 


POPHAM 
with the latest novelties in Millinery. 
34 West 36th St., New York 


H CONNELLY 


BS Importer 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 


1155 Broadway, New York 
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oe AISON NOUVELLE” 
310 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
(Under Auditorium Hotel.) 
Carry the largest and finest stock in the West. 
Prices correct. Agent for “* Connelly,"” New York. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 Sth Ave , bet 3oth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 

52 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty, 13 West zoth St., N. Y. 


Za Ff 2 & M A Y 
DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of the Doctor’s Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


MBs: M. H. WRIGHT 
LA BELLE HELENE CORSET 
Corsets repaired laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught, 22 W est 221d Street, 
New York. 


H. 























cS peewee 2 tea 
Corsetiére 
Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West joth Street, New York. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 

On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 
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PAGE 337 


Vening gown of white net over pale pink 
taffeta. The circular foundation js yeiled 
with pink mousseline finished with 

ruche. The net skirt has tucked circular sidp 
and back. The front panel and deep ftounce, als 
the wavy appliqué heading flounce, are whit, 
Chantilly with the design illuminated wit 
threads of silver, and tiny silver spangles 
bodice of the tucked net drooping slightly oy 
girdle. Pink roses trim round neck and o 
outer sleeve band. Chou of black mousseling 
de soie with rhinestone buckle at front of co, 
sage. Shoulder straps and girdle of black 
velvet. A narrow black velvet ribbon j 
brought round from back of girdle, tying loose) 
at front, the long ends finished with fang 
rhinestone ornaments. 1 


PAGE 339 
Upper Lert Ficure.—Boa of bla 
chenille. Hat of cream lace over draped tulle, 


Black velvet about crown. White rose und 
left side. 

Lower Lerr Ficure.—Boa of large pin 
roses, with ends of looped chenille. Hat of 
white tulle, spangled with silver, and trimmed 
with black velvet. 

Mippte Ficure.—Hat of black tulle and 
black velvet, with white rose. Boa of blac 
frilled chiffon with rosette of black tulle and 
white roses. Long ends of chiffon. 

Uprer Ricut Ficure.—Filat hat of foldei 
black chiffon. White tulle bow at back, with 
pink roses and leaves. Boa of pink panng 
velvet lined with pink taffeta, and edged wit 
heavy pink chenille cord. Looped fringe o 
chenille. 

Lower Ricut Ficure.—Boa of large dul 
pink silk poppies, with black velvet and whitq 
tulle. Hat of dull pink velvet, with gra 
plumes, Gold buckle. 


PAGE 341 

Uprer Lert Ficure.—Morning gown 0 
black silk bengaline over taffeta. The cir 
cular taffeta foundation has a deep facing « 
bengaline which shows at openings. Th 
bengaline drop-skirt is five-gored, the seam 
slashed for seven inches at bottom, and 
finished with a bias band of English crépe 
The bengaline boléro with elbow sleeves, 
slashed to show the slight drapings on the clo 
fitting under bodice; a band of crépe is used 
a finish. The undersleeves and fichu are « 
black chiffon. ; 

Lower Lert Ficure.-—Gown of drap 4’éte 
combined with English crépe over taffeta. Th¢ 
foundation is circular and on it are hung the 
two lower flounces of crépe and drap dete 
which are scant and circular. The drop-skir 
or long tunic of drap d’éte has a graduated cir 
cular border of crépe. Fullness in tucks 0 
hips, inverted plaits at back. The waist 
a boléro with bell-shaped sleeves, trimmed with 
shaped bands of the crépe. A crépe strap with 
dull jet buttons fastens fronts. The blous 
waist is of dull finish taffeta tucked. ‘The ful 
sleeves are drawn into a tucked wristband, 
Soft girdle of taffeta. Tucked stock collar. 


(Continued on page ix) 











OOK BINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. loth St, N. Y 


ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS. 


All materials used by the dressmaking trades; 
also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 
laces cleaned and mended. References. Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street. 





SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


~ YORK SHOPPING FRE 
An experienced buyer will fill mail order 
for personal and household articles of every 
description. References. Miss G. Cate, 22 Ess 
16th Street, New York. 











SPECIAL NOTICES 














TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Oxztve Ropart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. W aldorf-Astoria. 


OUDRAY’S FAMOUS 
LETTUCE SOAP preserves beauty of com- 
plexion, 28 cents up. Atkinson, London— 

GRAND PRIX, Paris,1g00. Latest extract Mousse 
Diane, $1 25; Toilet Waters: Milcham Lavender, 
85 cents. Mail orders receive prompt attention. La 








Parfameuse, 945 Broadway. 


HILDREN’S PARTIE 


THE Misses WuitTs will take entire char 

of the Entertainmeat, giving Afternoons 
Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing. Addr 
DEAN'S, 572 FirtH Ave., New YORK. 


——— 
el 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R 

(Late with A. Simonson), Lapres’ Hatt 
Dressinc, Specialist in Hair Coloring) 

Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hel 

Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Squat 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


Cutting-Worden.—Mrs. Angela Mills 
Cutting to Mr. Daniel T. Worden. 

Pierson-Scott.—Miss Adelaide Pierson, 
daughter of Gen. and Mrs. J. Frederic Pier- 
son, to Mr. Edward Scott, Jr. 


WEDDINGS 


Satterlee-Morgan.—Mr. Herbert Sat- 
terlee, son of Mr. and Mrs. George B. Satter- 
lee, and Miss Louisa Pierpont Morgan, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, were 
married in St. George’s Church on Thu., 15 
Nov., Bishop Satterlee, assisted by the Rev. 
Dr. Rainsford, officiating. Bridesmaids, Miss 
May Sturges, Miss Marrion Satterlee, Miss 
Anne Tracy Morgan, Miss Frances Street 
Hoppin, Miss Caroline Morgan, Miss Ursula 
Morgan. Best man, Mr. Henry C. Rouse. 
Ushers, Messrs. Arthur Sturges, William Cur- 
tis, William Turnbull, Robert Russell, Ashton 
Lemoine, Dr. John Vanderpoel, Mr. William 
Rankin. 

Among the guests were: Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Dale Appleton, Mrs. Edwin Parsons, Mr. 
E. Abdy Hurry, Miss Hurry, Dr. and Mrs. F. 
Le Roy Satterlee, Miss Madeline Satterlee, Mr. 
and Mrs. George H. Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry W. Munroe, Mr. and Mrs, Francis 
McNeil Bacon, Jr ; Miss Mattie Beeckman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Carroll, Mr. Levi P. 


Morton, Miss Morton, General and Mrs. 
Charles F. Roe and Miss Roe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick S.° Hoppin, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. 


William G. Hamilton, the Misses Hamilton, 
Mrs. J. Fred Pierson, the Misses Pierson, Mrs. 
Von Beverhout Thompson, Mrs. Alfred 
Bishop Mason, General Benjamin F. Tracy, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Cass Ledyard, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Hood Wright, Mr. and Mrs. A. Gordon 
Norrie, Miss Barbey, Mrs. William Dare 
Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. 
and Mrs. George S. Bowdoin, Mr. and Mrs 
John Agar, Senator Depew, Miss Paulding, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Livinsgton Ludlow, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Van Schaick Oddie, Mr. Charles 
Lanier, Miss Callender, Miss De Forest, 
Dr. and Mrs. F. P. Kinnicutt, Colonel 
and Mrs. De Lancey Kane, Mrs. George 
Loring, Mr. Richard Young, Mr. F. 
Stafford Young, Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop 
Parker, Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, Miss Beatrice 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Cooper, 
Mr. and Mrs. James W. Pinchot, Mr. D. O. 
Mills, Mr. James Dunham, Miss Dunham, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elbridge T. Gerry, the Misses Gerry and Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. Clarkson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., Mrs. Julien 
T. Davies, Miss Ethel Davies, Bishop and 
Mrs. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Seth Low, Dr. 
and Mrs. Holbrook Curtis, Mr. Walter Sat- 
terlee, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, Dr. 
and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish Morris, Miss 
Morris, Mr. James Stillman, Miss Stillman, 
Mr. Howard Constable, Miss Constable, Mr. 
and Mrs. August Montant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitney Warren, Mr. S. Nicholson Kane, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob W. Miller, Mr and 
Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. John Vinton 
Dahlgren, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Moore Robin- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Luling, Mr. 
and Mrs. Seth Barton French, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Steele, Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. 
Post, Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mr. A. Murray 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. H. Fellowes Morgan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Jr., Mrs. 
Daniel F. Butterfield, Dr. and Mrs. Everett 
M. Culver, Dr. and Mrs. Lewis R. Morris, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stickney, Mr. and 
Mrs, Langdon Schroeder, Mrs. Clarence 
Dinsmore, Miss Bininger, Mr. Ernest Ayrault, 
Mrs. Edward Mitchell, Miss Elsie Mitchell, 
Mr. Henry W. Bibby, Mrs. William H. 
Schieffelin, Miss Schieffelin. 
Slade-Halsey-—Mr. Arthur Jarvis Slade 
and Miss Jessica Hildreth Halsey, daughter of 
Mr. Silas Condit Halsey, of Newark, were 
married in Trinity Church, Newark, on Wed., 
21 Nov., at 4 o'clock. Bridesmaids, Miss 
Cornelia Merrill, Miss Mary Halsey, Miss Julia 
Du Pont, Miss Helen Halsey, Miss Sarah 
Peters, Miss Eleanor Lewis. Best man, Mr. 





George Theron Slade. Ushers, Mr. Thorn- 
well Mullally, Mr. Charles D. Halsey, Mr. 
Clark Miller, Mr. J. Fred Pierson, Jr., Mr. 
Frederick Becker, Mr. Henry Earle, Mr. J. G. 
Clark, Jr., Mr. Alfred R. Whitney. 

Speyers-Milier.— Mr. James Bayard 
Speyeis, son of Mr. Albert G. P. Speyers, and 
Miss Katherine Van Vechten Miller, daughter 
of Mrs. Morris Miller, of Elmwood, N. Y., 
were married on Wed., 21 Nov., at the Church 
of the Holy Communion at 3 o’clock, the 
Rev. William Moir, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Mottet, officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Octavia Wheaton. Best man, Mr. Charles 
W. Reynolds. Ushers, Messrs. Henry Schroe- 
der, Livingston Roe, Jr., Egbert B, King, 
Edward McVickar, Orlando P, Liscomb, Rob- 
ert M. Bunton, Dow H. Fonda. 


RECEPTIONS 


Olyphant.—Mrs. Talbot Olyphint will 
give a reception on Sat., 1 Dec., to introduce 
her daughter, at her residence, 30 W. 17th St. 

Pratt.—Mrs. Dallas Bache Pratt will give 
two receptions for her daughter, Miss Katharine 
Pratt, on Mon., 3 and 10 Dec., at her resi- 
dence, 24 W. 48th St. 


DANCES 


Assembly.—The first Assembly ball wil! 
be held in the large ball room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Thursday evening, 13 Dec. The 
guests will be received by Mr. Ogden Goelet, 
Mrs, C. Oliver Iselin, Mrs, John jacob Astor, 
and Mrs. Charles A. Post. Patronesses : 
Mrs. Astor, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. 
Thatcher M. Adams, Mrs. Edmund L. Bay- 
lies, Mrs. William Bayard Cutting, Mrs. Dun- 
can Cryder, Mrs. Francis McNeil Bacon, Mrs. 
Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, 
Mrs, Henry I. Barbey, Mrs. Henry A. Coster, 
Mrs. William S. Cowles, Mrs. Gerry, Mrs. 
Odgen Goelet, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
Mrs, C. Oliver Iselin, Mrs. d’ Hauteville, Mrs. 
Frederic Gallatin, Mrs. John Hone, Mrs. 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mrs. William Douglas 
Sloane, Mrs. James Russell Soley, Mrs. Shel- 
don, Mrs. Beverley Robinson, Mrs. J. Hamp- 
den Robb, Mrs, Geraldyn Redmond, Mrs. 
Moses Tavlor Pyne, Mrs. Frederick De Peys- 
ter, Mrs. Edward C. Post, Mrs. Charles A. 
Post, Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., Mrs. A. New- 
bold Morris, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs 
Robert Minturn, Mrs. Ward McAllister, Mrs. 
Charles H. Marshall, Mrs. Lorillard, Mrs. 
Woodbury Langdon, Mrs. Luther Kountze, 
Mrs. Hamilton Fish Kean, Mrs. Kean, Miss 
Louise Langdon Kane, Mrs, Louis Quentin 
Jones, Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, Mrs. Street, 
Mrs. Walter L. Suydam, Mrs. J. Kennedy 
Todd, Mrs, Stephen Van Rensselaer, and Miss 
Whitney. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Mothers’ and Babies’ Hospital —A 
bazaar in aid of the Mothers’ and Babies’ Hos- 
pital will be held in the large ball room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, 5 Dec. Patronesses are Mrs. John 
Achelis, Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Mrs. 
Vernon C, Brown, Mrs. George C. Boldt, 
Mrs. Myles Standish Bromley, Mrs. Alfred 
Conkling, Mrs. Everett M. Culver, Mrs. E. 
Ritzema de Grove, Mrs. J. Clifton Edgar, 
Mrs. Austin Flint, Jr.; Mrs. Clinton Gilbert, 
Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, Mrs. Pembroke Jones, 
Mrs. Jonas B. Kissam, Mrs. Daniel S. 
Lamont, Mrs, George H. Macy, Mrs. E. N. 
Nichols, Mrs. gop Dyneley Prince, Mrs. 
William A. Parke, Mrs, Newton H. Shaffer, 
Mrs. Sewell T. Tyng, Mrs Frederick T. 
Van Beuren, Mrs. Walter Watson, Jr., and 
Mrs. W. Gill Wylie. 


MUSIC 


Bendix.—Max Bendix has organized the 
Bendix String Quartette, which will give its first 
concert in Mendelssohn Hall this evening. 

Clark.—Charles W. Clark will give a song 
recital this afternoon at 2.30 in Mendelssohn 
Hall, 119 W. 4oth St. 


PROGRAMME 
Se Be RR eds one nceds ) 
Se ee | 
©, Te Fe tbiissccwccvvececese } Schubert 
d. Das Fishermadchen........... | 
Sy Sree J 





2. a. Die Rose Die Lilie............ } 

. Wenn Ich in Deine Augen seh. | 

. Ich Grolle Nicht........... | 

. Ein Jiingling Liebt ean Madchen } Schumann 

- Aus Meinen I'ranen Spriessen. | 

Am Leuchtenden -ommermorgen | 

. Die Alten Bésen Lieder...... 

i. SEIS cccctcdede <cccccvecs Massenet 

Oh: in. cbesseisewedny-- ) 
a ee ; A. Bermans 
In the Balmy Night..... . Pschaikowski 
If You Became a Nun, ) Leese 
When We Two Parted......... .. .. ce - 

5. The Three Comrades. Hans Hermann 

6. Oh, Mistress Mine...... .......... De Koven 
REP acidachecnese ns cote Allitsen 
Danny Deever...... pa ebee . Damrosch 


Adolph Glose at the Piano. 


weeaang 


Dohnanyi. —Dohnanyi, the celebrated 
pianist, gave two recitals last week at Mendels- 
sohn Hall, Wed. afternoon, 14 Nov., and Sat. 
afternoon, 17 Nov. His programme on Satur- 
day was : 


Sonata, F-Sharp Minor, Op. 2....... Schumann 


Introduction— Allegro Vivace—Ania 
Scherzo e Intermezzo—Finale—Allieyro un Poco 


Maestoso 
Intermezzo, E-Flat Minor, Op. 118, No 6) Bral 
Rhapsodie, C-Minor, Op. 79, No. 2.....f ~"""™* 
Impromptu, F Sharp Major, Op. 36...... . Chasis 
Variations, C-Flat Major, Op. 12....... 5 P 


Legende (St. Francis Walking on the Waves) ) 
Vaise Impromptu...... © seeeececscccece - Liszt 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 13....... ..ee0e \ 
Gabrilowitsch.—Ossip Gabrilowitsch will 
give two piano recitals at Mendelssohn Hall, on 
Mon. aft., 26 Nov., and Fri. att., 30 Nov. 
Sembrich.—Mnme. Sembrich will give two 
song recitals at Carnegie Hall on 4 Dec., in the 
afternocn, and on 11 Dec., in the evening. 
Voelker.—Friedrich Voelker gave a violin 
concert yesterday evening at Mendelssohn Hall. 
Wichmann.— Mrs, Shultze-Wichmann 
will give a song recital in Mendelssuhn Hall on 
Wed. aft., 28 Nov. She will have the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Lowe-Wichmann. The program 
will consist of songs from the German, French 
Italian, English and American composers. 
Williams-Miles,—Evan Williams and 
Gwilyn Miles gave a song recital in Mendels- 
sohn Hall on Thu. eve., 15 Nov., at 8.15. 


PROGRAMME, 
1. Duet: The Passage Birds Farewell... .Hildach 
Messrs, William and Miles. 


2. Three Hungarian Melodies.... ........ 
a. Where the Tisga’s Torrents Through the 
Prairies Swell. 
b. Had a Horse, a Finer No One Ever Saw. 
c. Shepherd, See Thy Horse's Foaming Mane. 
Mr. Gwilym Miles, 
3. To the Distant Beloved (cycle of six songs), 
Beethoven 
O’er the Purple-Crested Mountain. 
On the Clifts or in the Caves, 
Lark That Sing’ st. 
Oh, Would That My True Lo e were Here. 
The Spring is Returning. 
Wake Thy Lute. 
Mr, Evan Williams. 


4. Balade: Archibala Douglas............ Loewe 
Mr. Gwilym Mills. 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f, 


5. Aria: From Boyhood Trained Oberon) 
Cc. M, von Weber 


Mr, Evan Williams. 


6. Duet: Hunting Song.... Frederick Field-Bullard 


Messrs. Miles and Williams. 


Te, MOPED BOCBER. 0660) cvccccccess ) 
b. Dafydd y Gareg wen . ese POld Welsh 
c. Ymeeadawiad y brenen........ ) 


Mr. Gwilym Miles, 


8. a. Slandefery ee bones ) 
b. Y Deryn Pur.... ............ > Old Welsh 
c. Mentra Gwen.... ..... pake 
Mr. Evan Williams. 


9. Duet: Crucifix 
Mess:s 


EXHIBITIONS 


Horse Show.—The annual Horse Show 
is being held this week at the Madison Square 
Garden. Among the amateurs who have 
entered exhibits are: Mr. E. R. Ladew, Mr. 
Philip Lewisohn, Mr. Frederick C. Stevens, 
Mr. Albert C. Bostwick, Mr. H. C. Hoskier, 
Mr. William H. Barnard, Mrs. John Gerken, 
Mr. J. N. Gallatin, Mr. J. Howa:d Taylor, 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, Mr. Howard 
Willets, Miss Florence L. Stokes, Mr. Rich- 
ard F. Carman, Mr. George F, Gilman, Mr. 
Clarence H. Mackay, Mr. William L. 
Elkins, Mr. Joseph E. Widener, Mr. James 
Stillman, Mr. Frank J. Gould, Mr. F. G. 
Bourne, Mr. Eben D. Jordan, Mr. Robert L. 
Gerry, Mr. Harry Payne Whitney. 


Williams and Miles, 





The judges for the various classes are : 

Thoroughbieds— Mr. Milton Young, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Hackneys—Mr. Henry Fairfax, Aldie, Va.; 
Mr. Robert Beith, M. P., Bowmanville, Ont., 
and Mr. Robert Graham, Claremont, Ont. 

Trotters and Roadsters—Mr. Albert C. 
Hall, New York; Mr. George Willing, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., and Mr. Shelby T. Har- 
bison, Lexington, Ky. 

French Coachers, Pony Stallions and Brood 
Mares, Half-Breds and Ponies in Harness— 
Mr. R. F. Carman, Huntington, L. 1. 

Four-in-Hands, Tandems, Carriage and Har- 
ness Horses, Carriages and Appointments and 
Hansom Cabs-—Mr Prescott Lawrence, New- 
port, R. I.; Mr. H. K. Bloodgood, New 
York, and Mr. Harrison K, Caner, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Saddle and Police Horses and Ponies under 
Saddle—Mr. H. L. De Bussigny, New York. 

Hunters and Jumpers—Mr. John E. Cow- 
din, Mr. A. B. Duncan and Mr. Harry Payne 
Whitney, New York. 

Cavalry Horses and Chargers—Colonel O. 
L. Hein, West Point, N. Y. 

Shetland Ponies—-Mr. Mortimer Levering, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Veterinary Inspectors—Dr. William Shep- 
pard, M. R. C. V. S.,°Sheepshead Bay, L. I.; 
Dr. Thomas G. Sherwood, M. R. C. V. S., 
and Dr. John M. Heard, M. R. C. V. S., 
New York. 

Superintendent——-Mr. 
Sheepshead Bay, L. I. 


Frank T. Clarke, 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Fuerst Bismarck.—Sailing Sat., 17 
Nov., Mr. and Mrs. J. Appleton Brown, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Tiffany Dyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Cushing, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore M. 
Davis, Dr. and Mrs. L. S, Dixon, Mrs, Mal- 
colm Graham, Miss Graham, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Hoppin, Mrs. George C. Holt, Mr. 
and Mrs, Frederick O, Spedden. 





EXHIBITIONS 


New York.—Fine Arts Building. Elev- 
enth annual exhibition of the New York Water 
Color Club. 9 November to 2 December, 
daily from 10 A. M. to 5 Pp. M. Sundays from 
IP, M. to 5 P. M. 

Grolier Club. Exhibition of the engraved 
works of Ferdinand Gaillard. 8 to 24 Novem- 
ber, from 10 A. M. to 6 Pp. M. Admission by 
cards of invitation. 

Knoedler’s galleries. Second annual exhibi- 

(Continued on page v. 
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GOWNS 


28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 


St 


UDIO 
OF 
4. GOWNS 
495 Firru Avenue 
Near 42d Street 


SWEDISH CYMNASIUM 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
Treatment of diseases by means of massage, elec- 
tricity and Ling’s Swedish movements. Obesity, 
Rheumatism and all nervous troubles scientifically 
treated, Exercise the only natural treatment for 
obesity. Physical development and corrective gym- 





nastics of greatest benefit for growing girls and 
Private lessons or classes. 


MISS S. BERGMAN 
28 West 23d Street, New York 


Office Hours, 2-4 p. m. 


children, 



















THE 
MAYNARD SWEATER 


> 





Correct for Golfing, Walking, Driving, Boating and 
all Athletic wear 

SENSIBLE, COMFORTABLE and BECOMING 

The United States health report, in an article on 

Hygiene and Sensible Dress, says, ** We find that 

the Alice Maynard Golfing Sweater is worthy of our 


unqualified editorial endorsement.’ All whoare in- | 


terested in golfing and golfing dress will do well to 
avail themselves of this hiat which we are pleased to 
give them tor their benefit. 

Vogue readers are reminded that other establish- 
ments are showing sweaters modeled after the May- 
nard, but as the stitch and pattern of our sweater is 
patented the sweater cannot be copied in these im- 
portant respects, The correct garment may be had 
only at our establishment. 

Prices from $5.00 to $15.00, according to style and 
finish. In stock and made to order. 
Materials for knitting and directions for self-making 
sent for $1.50 
When remitting by chech, 10 cents is to be included for 
Clearing House charges. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
22 West 22d St., New York City 


OUR NEWLY. IMPROVED 


FRENCH CORSET 


iS THE ONLY GENUINE FRENCH CORSET 
MADE IN THE CITY 


All we desire is 
to have the ladies 
call and examine 
Our Corsets and 
be convinced that 
we give entire sat- 
isfaction in every 
respect. 

Je never ask a 
customer to take 
a corset, whether 
ready-made or 
made to order, 
unless they are 
satisfied that it is 
a perfect fit. 

Our French 
Corset is made in 
Coutille. Price 
from $8.00 to 
$18. 00. 

Also made in 
Silk or Linen 
Batiste. Price 
from $15.00 to 





only used. 















| THE FORSYTHE WAIST 


"THE accompanying illustration is of 

one of our French Flannel Waists, 
doeskin finish, in plain colors of forty 
shades, our own special dyes. Price, 
$5.00. This is the style front adopted 
for all this season’s 


Tailor - Made Forsythe 
Waists 
We also announce the following: 


FRENCH FLANNEL, silk embroid- 
ered dot, in self or ere 


coleg . . - - $7.00 
LONDON PLAIDS, tich 2 and effec. 

tive in blending of colors. . . 7.00 
SCOTCH FLANNEL, in stripes of 

stylish combinations. , . . . 7.00 


SCOTCH TARTANS, The plaids 

in these waists are particularly at- 

tractive, and are in great demand 

for Golf, and all out-door sports, as 

they represent twenty-eight Tar- 

tans of the famous Scottish Clans 7.00 

A SMART, DRESSY LITTLE ETON, 
in plain or embroiderea flannel, tailor-made, 
silk lined. Plain $10.00, Embroidered 
$12.50. 

Our stock of Flannel Waists is so exten- 
sive, it would be impossible to send samples 
of all; therefore, to secure the most satis- 
factory line, pleasespecify what your prefer- 
ence is, as to color, style, etc. 





A little booklet just published by Forsythe,’ illustrates the fashion in women’s waists for 
the FALL and WINTER. Styles in neckwear, with prices and directions for ordering by 
post, are also given. May we send it? 


JOHN FORSYTHE, THE WAIST HOUSE 


Broadway, between 17th and 18th Streets, New York 


old. Constable BC 


= Wool Dress Fabrics. 


Crépe de Paris, Zibelines, Camel's Hair, 
Diagonals, Serges, Henriettas, Cashmeres. 














S 


Mixtures for 


Tailor Made Gowns. 


Reversible Cloths for Golf and Bicycle Suitings. 
Fabrics for House and Evening Wear. 


Embroidered Robes. 





| 
| 


$25.00. 
The best bone | 


VIAU’S ABDOMINAL CORSETS | 


With latest improvement we guarantee them to | 
| 


give the best satisfaction of any corset made 

We have demand for them 
from every part of the world; 
they are recommended by 
all Physicians. Price from 
$5.00 up. 

We also make a Corset for 
deformed ladies. By the use 
of a patent spring any de- 
formity is overcome in any 
part of the body. 

If one side of the body is 
smaller than the other, it 
can be made to appear per- 
fectly straight. 

Promptness and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Send for Circular. 


We also make fine Taiior- 
made and fancy gowns. 


B. VIAU 





Sroadway K 1916 Atveet, N a 


PATTERN S/|}PERIODICALS 


Year 6 mos. 
L’ Art de la Mode, - $3.50 $2.00 
Robes de Luxe, - - 8.00 500 


The leading French 


fashion journals of 





of any design in any 
journal, also special 


unpublished imported 


designs for all pur- America. Send ten 
cents for sample 
re eee ; 

CS 0's s FAS 





Tue Morse-BrouGHTON CoMPANY 


Paris 3 EAST 19TH STREET New York 

















LATEST 
Pansy [lodel 


STRAIGHT FRONT 
FOR 


FALL 1900 


903 BROADWAY, cor. 2oth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The PANSY CORSET CO. 

















Embroidery 
To Order 


On Handkerchiefs and Other 
Linens 


is a recognized specialty at ‘‘ The 
Linen Store.”’ Letters, monograms, 
crests, and individual designs of all 
kinds are executed in the most artistic 
manner by the very best foreign and 
American needleworkers. 

We have specimen books for in- 
spection, which show hundreds of 
different styles and sizes in letters, 
singly and combined. 

Holiday work should be ordered 
at an early date to insure prompt 
delivery and the best work. 


By way of suggestion, we shall be pleased 
to mail a sheet containing 70 illustrations of 
letters and monograms suitable for ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s handkerchiefs, 


‘¢The Linen Store.’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page iii) 
tion of the American Society of Miniature 
Painters. 2 to 16 February, inclusive. 

Macbeth gallery. Exhibition of thirty-eight 
pictures, including portraits by Mrs. Rosina 
Emmet Sherwood. 19 November to 1 De- 
cember. 

Arthur Tooth & Sons’ gallery. Exhibition of 
jungle studies in pastel by Arthur Wardle. 19 
November to 1 December. 

Boston.—Copley Hall. First annual ex- 
hibition of the new gallery, under the direction 
of the Boston Art Students’ Association. 21 
November to 18 December. 

Chicago.—Thirteenth annual exhibition ot 
Chicago Art Institute. American oil paintings 
and sculpture. 30 October to 9 December. 

Art Institute of Chicago. Exhibition of the 
Chicago Ceramic Association. 15 November 
to 2 December, 

Art Institute of Chicago. Annual exhibition 
of works of artists of Chicago and vicinity. 
Annual exhibition of the Art Students’ League 
of the Art Institute. 31 January to 24 Feb- 
ruary. 

Art Institute of Chicago. Annual exhibition 
of the Chicago Architectural Club. 38 March 
to 15 April. 

Art Institute of Chicago. Annual exhibition 
of American water colors, pastels and minia- 
tures. 25 April to 9 June. 

Philadelphia.— Art Club of Philadelphia. 
T Square Club. Annual architectural exhibi- 
tion. § January to 19 January 

Buffalo.—Albright Art Gallery. Exhibi- 
tion of Fine Arts at Pan-American Exposition. 
1 May to 1 Nov., 1gor. 


AUCTION SALES 


Knickerbocker Auction Rooms. Furniture, 
collection of European ceramics, 31 oil paint- 
ings, 40 black and whites. 22, 23, 24 Nov., 
at 2 Pp. M. 

James P. Silo’s Salesrooms. Furniture, 
tapestries, marbles, pictures and bric-a-brac. 
24 Nov., at 2 P. M. 

Hoffman Auction Rooms. Armor, paint- 
ings, etc. 23 and 21 Nov., at 2 Pp. M, 

Fifth Ave. Auction Rooms, Bronzes, 
porcelains, glass, paintings, etc. 22, 23, 24 
Nov., at 1.30 Pp. M., and evening 23 Nov., at 
8 o'clock. 


GOSSIP 


A loan exhibition of pictures and portraits of 
‘Fair Children’’ will be held under the 
auspices of the Boston Art Students’ Associa- 
tion, during Lent The association also hopes 
to hold for a week during the winter a fine ex- 
hibition of armor. 

At the Keppel gallery an exhibition of paint- 
ing, by Andreas Andersen, and of drawings and 
sculpture by Hendrick Christian Andersen 
closed yesterday. 

The Battle of Manila Monument Committee, 
of San Francisco, has approved the design sub- 
mitted by Mr. George T. Brewster, a New 
York sculptor. If the model is satisfactory a 
formal award will be made to him. The 
design is a classic column, surmounted by a 
winged figure. 


The prospectus of the Glasgow International 
Exhibition, which is to be held next summer 
gives some information regarding the art section 
of the exhibition. The display will be a review 
of art for the preceding hundred years, and will 
probably be made up of objects loaned by col- 
lectors, among whom are Queen Victoria and 
the Prince of Wales. 

The Art Students’ League of New York has 
been asked by Mr. Howard J. Rogers, Director 
of Education and Social Economy, to allow its 
exhibit of school work at the Paris Exhibition 
to be sent with the educational exhibit to the 
new Technical School at Manchester, England. 
for two months. ‘The League has consented, 
as the arrangement will not affect its gift to the 
French Government, and the exhibit will be 
returned to Paris to be placed in the Musée 
Pedagogique under control of the Ministere de 
l'Instruction Publique et des Beaux Art de 
France, 

The jury of selection for the second annual 
exhibition of the American Society of Minia- 
ture Painters, which will be held at the Knoed- 
ler Galleries during February, will consist of 
W. J. Baer, Lydia F. Emmet, Laura C. Hills, 
T. A. Josephi, John A. MacDougall and W. 
J- Whitemore, W. J. Baer and W. J. White- 


more will also act as hanging committee. All 
works must be delivered at the Artists’ Pack- 
ing and Shipping Co. on 28 January, between 
8.30 A. M, and 12 M. 

The Hungarian painter, Arthur de Ferraris, 
who was in this country last year for the first 
time, has again come to New York. Mr. de 
Ferraris has been employed five times to paint 
the portrait of the German Emperor and twice 
by the Emperor of Austria to paint his portrait. 
Among the works or Mr. de Ferraris exhibited 
at the Schauss Gallery are a portrait of Carl 
Schurz, a life-size portrait of the Countess de 
Fontenoy and the latest portrait of the Emperor 
of Austria, 


The Wunderlich gallery now has on ex- 
hibition recent sketchings by French and 
Dutch artists, including some works of M. 
Bauer, W. Witson, R. Berger, Clement Betout, 
E. Chalime, G. Darbour, Emile Dezannay, Al- 
fred Muller, R. Rauft, M. Robbe and Felicien 
Rops. 

At the exhibition of Verestchagin’s pictures 
lately opened at Odessa, Russia, there is an 
ailegorical painting portraying the horrors of 
the Transvaal war. 

The eminent English artist Mr. Holman 
Hunt has recently received as gifts from the 
admirers of his work, a portrait of himself by 
Sir W. B. Richmond, R. A. and a silver 
salver. 

All Angel’s Episcopal church, at West End 
Avenue and 81st street, New York City, has 
lately acquired what is thought to be the finest 
pulpit in America. It was given to the church 
by Mrs, Sarah Cornell, in memory of her hus- 
band and two sons, and is the work of Karl 
Bitter. The style of the pulpit is Italian 
Renaissance. 


[ SEEN ON THE STAGE 


Ncontestably the most brilliant play on the 
I New York boards is The Gay Lord Quex, 
and although critics are disposed to quarrel 
a bit with Mr. John Hare for making the 
Marquess an elderly person in appearance—as he 
is forty-eight he is perilously close to the out- 
skirts of it—no one gainsays the ability of his 
representation. Miss Irene Vanbrugh shares 
with the star the praise bestowed upon the per- 
formance, and there seems no chance but that 
the Criterion will have no other play but The 
Gay Lord Quex to offer for weeks to come. 


On Monday next is the date set for the most 
notable events of the season. Then will Bern- 
hardt and Coquelin open their New York season 
of five weeks at the Garden Theatre in 
L’ Aiglon, which will be given for eight per- 
formances, ‘The other plays are to be Hamlet, 
La Tosca, Frou-Frou, Camille, Tartuffe and 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Richard Mansfield is this 
week playing out the last nights of his engage- 
ment at the Garden Theatre, where his Henry v 
has been a brilliant success. Mr. Mansfield 
goes with the play to the Harlem Opera House, 
where he will remain for the week beginning 
26 November, 


A Man of Forty is the play in which what 
used to be known as the Lyceum Stock Com- 
pany will reappear for the season at Daly’s 
Theatre on Monday next. Among the old 
favorites in the cast of the new comedy will be 
Bessie Tyree, Edward Morgan, Mrs. and Mr. 
Walcott, Hilda Spong, Gertrude Henriques 
and John Mason. A new claimant for the 
favor of the American public in the réle of 
stock company member is Cissie Loftus. 


In a fortnight charming Mary Mannering 
will return to the city where she made her first 
successes in this country. Janice Meredith is 
the play the actress will present at Wallack’s a 
fortnight from Monday next. Burr McIntosh 
and Robert Drouet share the burden of the play 
with the star.—Another London success is to 
be produced here, the date being about the first 
of the year, by which time Richard Carvel, as 
personated by Mr. Drew, will have to interrupt 
its success at the Empire, as the stock company 
begins its season. ‘The selected play is Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence—which sounds problem-like— 
and the principals concerned in it are Jessie 
Millward, Margaret Anglin and Elsie De 
Wolfe among others. 








Monday, 4 December, The Sprightly Ro- 
mance of Marsac, with Maclyn Arbuckle in 
the leading réle, will displace James A. Herne 
and his Sag Harbor.—Monday next will find a 
successor of The Rogers Brothers in Central 
Park at the Victoria. The new farce, The 
Star and Garter, has Otis Harlan in the star 
speaking part, the prime attraction of the show, 
however, being the Agoust family of jugglers 
and pantomimists, who come irradiated by an 
European reputation for exceptional ability. 


A Royal Family continues a successful career 
at the Lyceum, where Miss Russell is surely to 
stop until 2 February. The rumor is that the 
New York public show such eagerness to see 
this play that the management are loathe for 
various reasons to check such a flattering in- 





MISS ELAINE SELOVER 
Chorus girl in Floradora 


clination and in order to meet it, tentative 
efforts are making to obtain a New York 
theatre, to which it can be transferred. Lady 
Huntsworth’s Experiment is the very fiction- 
like title of R. C. Carton’s play which is to 
succeed A Royal Family at the Lyceum. 


Her Majesty’s season at the Manhattan will 
close with next week. It will be followed by 
a comic opera, Sweet Anne Page in which 
Lulu Glasser has the star part.—The Monks of 
Malabar, the tuneful opera heard in Broadway 
earlier in the season, is at the Harlem Opera 
House for the week. Francis Wilson and 
Madge Lessing sustain the principal réles,— 
Florodora at the Casino is drawing good houses, 
although the libretto is soundly berated by the 
critics. Miss Fanny Johnston has made a pro- 
mised hit.—The Two Orphans is played for the 
week at the American Theatre, the principal 
réles in the revival being taken by Mary 
Hampton, Georgia Welles and Ralph Stuart. 


It is pleasant to note that a singer of Miss 
Bloodgood’s ability is giving vaudeville patrons 
another opportunity to hear her. Katherine 
Bloodgood, formerly known to the musical 
public of New York, made her first appearance 


in vaudeville on Monday evening at Keith's. On 
Monday next Jessie Bartlett Davis will appear 
at this continuous play house .--At; Proctor’s 
Twenty-third Street house the chief novelty,is 
the Taglione’s dances, Ida Van Sicklen gives 
A Sporty Education, and James P. Barrows and 
John Lancaster are seen in a one-act play, 
Tactics. —Lafayette is at Proctor’s Pleasure 
Palace, where he is taking off the famous Chi- 
nese magician, Ching Ling Foo. Lafayette 
cleverly duplicates some of the Chimaman’s 
tricks. At this house is dancing by Mont- 
gomery and Stone, and by the Barrows, At 
Proctor’s Fifth Avenue house Papinta is giving 
a new Spanish dance, which, like all her efforts, 
depends in large measure upon stage mechanism 
for some of its most beautiful effects, Mer. 
Blondi, the celebrated mimic, is also at this 
house for the week. 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
COSTUMES AT A REQUIEM MASS-——REGAL GOWN 


OF WHITE PANNE—-TWO CHARMING 


GLIMPSES OF THE STILL BEAUTIFUL 
PRINCESS OF WALES-——GOLD- 


EMBROIDERED GOWNS 


SEEN IN THEATRE 


FOYER 


Brilliant and a solemn ceremony was 
A that which I attended this morning; 

it is the anniversary of the death of 
the Tsar Alexander 11, and a solemn requiem 
was celebrated at the Russian church, that 
splendid little Muscovite building. The Rue 
Daru was guarded early in the day, and long 
before the mass began the street was crowded 
with carriages, for not only were all of the 
elegantes and aristocrats of the Russian colony 
present, but also the Grand Dukes now in 
Paris and the [Dukes Eugene and George of 
Leuchtenberg each in the most gorgeous of 
their always gorgeous uniforms. 

At any time it is a beautiful sight anda 
reverent one, a mass in this golden chapel 
glittering with Russian enamels and gilded 
carvings. On this occasion especially, the little 
audience kneeling on the thick crimson carpets 
and representing the smartest and loveliest of 
Russians outside of St. Petersburg, was most 
decorative. 

Several of the women were in deep mourning 
for the occasion, one could not help noticing 
the genuine reverential grief of a woman kneel- 
ing amidst a flowing mass of black crépe a 
little in front of us. It is readily confessed that 
she attracted a deal of attention, for upon what 
more lovely could one feast one’s eyes than 
that slender svelte form clad in a princess robe 
made entirely of most supple and silky of Eng- 
lish crépe. The hem was bordered with sable, 
under which as the fur layin heaps, appeared a 
milky mass of white mousseline plaitings and 
tiny ruchings. The sleeve was draped at the 
elbow and flowed away from an undersleeve of 
plaited white mousseline partially confined by 
loose vertical straps of sable fur. A wristband 
of fur was pushed up so that the slender wrist 
was revealed, clad in its loose white suede 
mousquetaire glove. A sable capuchin with 
long-tailed stoles which slipped from her 
shoulders displayed a lining of tucked and 
frilled white mousseline, as well as a deep front 
decolletage and choker of plaited white mousse- 
line encrusted most delicately with leaf-shaped 
motifs of white caracule fur outlined with black 
chenille. Edging the base of the choker, 
framing the front plastron, and then descending 
below the waistline in a pointed stomacher ef- 
fect, were narrow lines of sable, the princess 
front being slightly draped inside of this point. 
At the termination of this stomacher there was 
a knot of black chenille ends with many loops 
of varying lengths falling to the ankles and 
lying in most decorative coils about her as she 
knelt. Crowning the dark head, and serving 
as a support for the long crépe veil, there was a 
small toque of crépe with a bunch of white 
velvet eidelweiss near the front. This toque had 
a little brim that in front gave a three-cornered 
effect. 

The most beautiful of all the gowns were 
those of panne velvet, which one sees every- 
where at smart tunctions both day and evening. 
A Russian woman in the party with the Grand 
Dukes wore one, and charmingly it repeated the 





rich colors of their uniforms, on which so much 
of gold bullion glitters dully in splendid harmony 
with the whole effect of the tiny church. The 
gown was in white panne with a tootband and 
a bol ro of Russian sable, the lustrous material 
of the skirt falling behind in several deep folds 
that lay in soft flutes upon the floor. In front 
a princess effect was attained by slight folds of 
panne that enswathed the waist elegantly. The 
boléro shot down behind into a little square coat- 
tail having two rarely carved gold buttons con- 
nected by a ribbon of black velvet loosely knot- 
ted between the buttons and with ends tipped 
with solid gold medallions. Another set of 
buttons with a connecting ribbon, fastened the 
fur boléro across the bust below lapels and roll- 
ing, high, turn-down collar of white chiffon 
overlaid with sprays of heavy and lovely gold 
bullion lace. A narrow, black velvet ribbon 
framed collar and lapels, and between them 
ruffed a voluminous cravat of white lace with 
gold slides. The short fur sleees had an elbow 
flare by reason of a shaped fur flounce. Below 
this a loose puff of lace drooped from the arm, 
its cuff of gold-embroidered white panne pushed 
up about the forearm to show long wrinkled 
white gloves. The fur muff was flat, melon- 
shaped, trimmed with lace flounces, and to it 
was pinned a bunch of orange orchids. On her 
head there was a broad, low, flat toque, almost 
big enough to be called a hat. It was swathed 
all over with loose folds of cloth of gold under 
white mousseline. Lying flat about it was a 
wreath of white silk roses. The whole was 
given ever so slight a tilt by a bow of black vel- 
vet ribbon piaced on under the brim at the side 
of the back, next the low coil into which the 
coiffure was arranged. 

The Princess of Wales has been in Paris this 
week on her way home from the pleasant family 
reunion at the Danish King’s favorite palace of 
Fredensborg. His liking for this small, homely 
palace is purely sentimental, owing to the fact 
that it was there he spent so many happy sum- 
mers with his family before his beloved Queen 
died, for it is now all too small for the exalted 
family he loves to gather there. Indeed, on 
this present visit the Princess of Wales and her 
sister, the Dowager Empress of Russia, shared 
the one chamber in which they so often slept in 
humbler times. The Princess is looking fresh 
after her quiet vacation in the outskirts of Co- 
p-nhagen. We saw her several times, usually 
accompanied by her brother, King George of 
Greece. At the Exposition one morning, 
strolling through the Danish section, she ap- 
peared very queenly ina very simple black cloth 
gown. Un-smart as the English Royal family 
usually appear, the Princess on this occasion 
showed the effects of a visit to a Parisian cou- 
turier, for her tailored bolero was finished with 
long tails to the hem of her gown, her skirt 
was ever so slightly fulled in little plaits on her 
slender hips, and a waistcoat of plaited white 
mousseline was fastened down the middle with 
white chenille brandebourgs in a very novel 
manner. A crushed belt of black panne girdled 
the waist line narrowly, passing under the bo- 
léro tails, and a slender strap of cloth with a 
panne bow, fastened the boléro across the bust 
line. Encircling the deoolletage of the jacket, 
and lying flatly about the shoulders, there was a 
unique collar of black panne strapped with 
stitched bands of black cloth. The choker 
was of white, with a line of black velvet next 
the face, and the sleeves were given the neces- 
sary fanciful touch by a slashing down the 
whole length of the outside from shoulder to 
wrist. This revealed plaited white mousseline 
kept in bondage by straps of cloth fastened with 
black panne buttons. At the elbow the mous- 
seline was formed into a soft puffing, the slash- 
ing broadening just here to allow it to droop 
gracefully. The toilet was topped by a toque 
of black mousseline swept about with a sable 
tail, An equerry carried her long black cloth 
cloak, lined with white satin and richly trim- 
med in sable. How elegant she was, so gra- 
ciously tall and svelte, and much more English- 
looking than one would suppose. 

At the theatre that evening we were fortu- 
nate enough to be in the foyer when she passed 
through to her box, the same long cloth cloak 
over the arm of Prince Nicholas, who followed 
hr and King George. She looked more lovely 
than in the daytime, and one was glad her 
black was not any deeper, for her gown was 

charming. Imagine the loveliest of black panne 


in a long trailing skirt, deeply flounced, with 
plaited black chiffon, that flowed voluminously 
over many-plaited mousseline de soie. The 
flounce reached to the knees, and was headed 
with a broad band of sable fur. That was nob 
banal, n’est ce pas? Its high bodice was draped 
with a black mousseline fichu laid about the 
shoulders, beneath a broad collar-like yoke and 
choker of old lace. The velvet sleeve flowed 
at the elbow over a puff of white lace, which in 
turn draped a mass of puffed shirred black 
mousseline that veiled the forearm closely and 
transparently. There were loops of black chif- 
fon in the coiffure, and diamond pins—the 
whole a most distinguished toilette ! 

There were a number of elegant English 
women in near-by boxes eager to be near their 
lovely and popular Princess. The gowns were 
charming. Between the acts of L’Aiglon we 
noted one or two especially that were worn by 
golden-haired, slender daughters of Albion, who 
were examining the charming panels represent- 
ing Bernhardt in all her best parts, and which 
form one of the most interesting decorations on 
the walls of her new theatre. One of these 
lovely women was laden with gold bullion in a 
manner atonce beautiful and lavish. The 
fulled, scantily dragging skirt, was of white 
cloth embroidered with solid gold bullion flow- 
ers about the hem and over the front breadth. 
The bodice was a surplice of cloth-of-gold em- 
broidered all over with pearls and crystals, and 
slightly encrusted with filmy lace. A fichu- 
like collar of mink surrounded the décolletage, 
and reached .n a slender point to a gold buckle, 
richly carved, that was placed below the waist- 
line where the surplice folds of the bodice 
crossed. The sleeves of the gold and jewelled 
tissue were very long and close, but evidently 
unlined, for they clung bewitchingly to the con- 
tour of the arm. In the coiffure, which was 
arranged at the back of the head with drooping 
side curls, there was placed a huge bunch of 
violets. 

In charming contrast to this white and gold 
gown was one in black. This was an Empire 
of plaited black gauze over a scant Empire 
sheath of cloth of gold. The gown was bor- 
dered on the hem and up a narrow side slashing 
to the bust with a narrow gold brocade galloon, 
black velvet bows with gold pendants fastening 
the slashing across in three places. The broad 
Empire ceinture was of cloth of gold thickly 
embroidered with matte jet and with inserted 
medallions of Empire embroidery in rich ori- 
ental colors. Gold bands outlined the décol- 
letage and crossed the bare shoulders, while 
broad bands of gold galloon encircled the bare 
arms in a lattice to the wrist in a very original 
manner. In the coiffure, built high but ar- 
ranged with the Aiglon side part, there were 
twisted branches of jet that resembled coral in 
shape. 

One hears rumors from America that ‘‘ this 
craze for gold,’’ as they call it, will die a 
speedy death from over-popularity and conse- 
quent cheapening. Anything so beautiful and 
rare as these cloths of gold, delicately brocaded 
in color or in gold of a slightly different shade, 
anything so expensive in the production, can 
hardly be cheapened. One who has seen a 
gown trimmed in most exquisite of gold bullion 
laces, heavy and yet delicate in design, with 
solid gold metal pendants and tassels, or with 
lovely gold brocade galloons after ancienne de- 
signs can hardly call its use a whim of the 
moment. These lovely materials have been 
banished from the feminine wardrobe for long 
years, Since the opening season of the new 
century isto be from all present observation one 
of unusual extravagance in the world of dress, 
let us give these expensive fabrics a chance, 
The pretty penny they cost will keep them 
from the crowd; one cannot possibly class them 
with the trimmings of tinsel and brass that 
already garnish the ‘* ready-made’’ any more 
than one can compare panne, rarest of silk 
materials, with cotton velvet. But there is no 
need for my word—these stuffs will speak for 
themselves as the season advances. 

Aube de Siecle. 


Paris, November, 1900. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


THE MAKING OF A PLAIN DRESS 


(Continued from Vogue of 15 November.) 


H*= followed my instructions for the 


making of a skirt, given in a previous 

lesson, with good results, you will 

doubtless be anxious to proceed with the bodice. 
As was shown in the skirt diagiam, certain 
portions of the bodice may be cut out of the 
remnant of cloth that was left from the cutting 
of the gores, and the remainder from those left 
after cutting the front of skirt. Care must be 
taken to place each piece of pattern on to the 
cloth in the same position, as regards the length- 
wise threads (or selvages), as they are illus- 
trated in diagrams, especially those out of the 
sloping piece in which the broken line indicates 
where the crease of the fold ef material occurs, 
and which is naturally on a lengthwise thread. 
Now refer to the numbers on each part and 
learn their names: 1, front; 2, under-arm 


piece ; 3, side piece; 4, back ; §, sleeve up- 
per ; and 6, sleeve under. The short side of 
under-arm piece which joins to the front and 
the latter should have an inch turning allowed 
in cutting out, as also the shoulder edges ; the 
front ones should have two inches and the re- 
mainder half inches, care being taken to make 
the turnings all exactly the same at the arm- 
hole and neck edges—in the former especially, 
as inequalities in this part may entirely spoil the 
set of the whole bodice. 

To cut out, first pin the patterns firmly in 
place on the lining. It is not necessary to il- 
lustrate this, as, if position to selvage be stud- 
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ied, there is no difficulty in placing the parts 
allowing for the required turnings. Before 
cutting, pencil close against all the pattern 
edges, and make a special mark where the 
waist line is to come. Be sure to have all lines 
penciled ; then measure the turnings and cut 
out by the latter. Next, run the tracing wheel 
carefully over every pencil line and across the 
waists ; turn the two thicknesses of lining over 
without separating them, and pencil over the 
tracing ; see that all lines are on both sides, 
and then separate them. Use half the lining 
bodice to cut the material by, as illustrated. 

A broken line will be seen down the front 
diagram; this is a guide for cutting the canvas, 
the taller being for a support to the middle 
front edges, and to give the bodice a taut, well 
finished appearance. Having cut all the pieces 
out, lay each piece of cloth to its lining, with 
the two wrong sides of course facing each 
other, and then begin to baste them 
together, as tacking material onto lining 
is called. Do this flat on a table (or lapboard), 


and put the threads in as illustrated on No. IV 
of diagram, for each piece of the bodice, 
smoothing the cloth across and down all the 
while to make it tight on to the lining, so that 
the former slightly overlaps the latter when 
done; the sleeves need not be basted all over, 
but they should be well smoothed and done 
round the edges only. Do not think it too 
much trouble to do this, as very much depends 
upon it, and every properly tailor-made garment 
is basted in this way. 

When about to baste the fronts, slip the can- 
vas in between the lining and material, and 

(Continued on page x) 
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HOLLANDER’S 


Sole agents in the United States for 


LE CORSET DE MILO 





Which is the result of the most careful 
study of all points essential to making a 
perfect figure and giving a graceful carriage, 
at the same time securing the greatest com- 
fort to the wearer. 

It has distinct features especially suited to 
the prevailing fashions in dress. 

It comes in several models adapted to all 
figures. 


290 Fifth Avenue, New York 
202 Boylston Street, Boston 


























THE FAIRY BUST FORM 
Made from the finest Shirred Mechlin Net. 
A new and radical departure in shape and 
construction from any bust pad _hereto- 
tore made. Combining the desirable fea- 
ture of daintiness with the best ideas of a 
shapely and hygienic form, non-irritating, 
cool and comfortable. 

Conforms to every motion of the body, 
and will keep its shape perfectly during 
months of constant wear. 

The only bust form that may comfort- 
ably be worn with an evening gown. 

Price 50 and 75 cents the pair. 

Ask your dealer for them or send a money 
order direct to the manufacturers. 

WRIGHT & CO. 
632 Clinton Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


Patent arplied for. 








The Latest French Hygienic Corset 


MME. GARDNER 


CORSETS MADE TO ORDER 
52 West 21st Street 


All the Newest Models. Corsets for Reducing Corpulency 
and Lengthening the Waist 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 

















Tailor gown of fine black cloth, braided with 
black. Collar, beit, and cuffs of velvet, with 
applications of lace on collar and cuffs. Yoke of 
shirred white mousse:ine de soie. Applications 
of passementerie on bodice and skirt. 


A. C. WEINGARTEN 
Ladies’ Tailor and Furrier 
RIDING HABITS, DRIVING COATS, 
STREET and CARRIAGE GOWNS, etc. 
Every garment made in my establishment is 


given my personal attention, thus assuring a 
faultless fit and perfection in every detail. 


37 West 31st Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 











THOMAS YOUNG, JR. 
41 West 28th Street 


GROWER AND RETAILER OF 
Chotcest Cut Flowers and Plants 


FOR WEDDINGS, DINNERS, ETC. 
ORCHIDS—GARDENIAS— ROSES 


Shipments by express to any part of the United States, 
guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition. Orders by telegraph 
promptly filled. 


41 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK 























. &; Bedell && Co. : 


Are now showing an extensive assortment of 


Newest ImMporTeED FapsrIcs IN 
CHINA AND G.ass. 


FINE PLATES FOR SEPARATE COURSES. 


(Soup, Fish, Game, Entree and Dessert. ) 


Kayser ZINN, 
Suitable for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 


Ricw Cut Guass. 





256 Firru Ave., New York 
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BEST&CO 
Upson 


Fine Dress Suits 


For Boys and Youth 








Evening Dresses 
For Misses and Childre 


Correct styles for all ages, from 4 to ' 
years, at the lowest prices; also 


Shoes, Neckwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, etc., 


to match. 


Special attention is called to the assor 
ment of Fancy Suits for small childreq 
suitable for Dancing School, Parties, ¢'¢ 
—styles that cannot be found elsewhere. 


60-62 West 23d St 
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Ow testy are those who glory in war, and 
who conceive it to be a powerful nation’s 
bounden duty to play the réle of bully. 

If one but intimate that war is not desirable, how- 
ever non-escapable it may sometimes be, then is 
the man of peaceful theory forthwith stigmatized 
in the public prints as a traitor if he be an Ameri- 
can; or, as a insufferably impertinent and 
atrociously ill-bred critic if he chance to be a non- 
native. An experience such as this latter recently 
befell a foreign minister who enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of being the guest of honor at an American 
institution of learning on the occasion of an annual 
celebration. As especially pertinent to the time 
and place Mr. Wu Ting Fang chose for the sub- 
ject of his address Chinese Education. The 
speaker described its methods and drew attention 
to the fact of there existing at the present time a 
demand for books and papers bearing upon occi- 
dental arts and sciences. The minister admitted 
that his country had much to learn from the young 
republic, but he ventured the hope that his coun- 
try would not learn the arts of war, which have 
for their sole end and aim the destruction of life. 
‘*No nation can become truly great by war. 
True greatness does not lie in the extent of terri- 
tory or the strength of battalions, but in the char- 
acter of the people,’’ said this humanized Orien- 
tal. The speaker then went on to pay a high 
tribute to the American character, and to the 
There will seem 


philanthropy of the rich men. 
to most persons nothing to carp at in such senti- 
ments and opinions as these, but within twenty- 
four hours of their utterance their author was 
publicly charged with having taken unfair advan- 
tage of an opportunity for speech before a body 
of distinguished persons to make ill-timed com- 


ments uponwar. Had not his countrymen hardly 
ceased their Boxer outrages? And what did he 
mean by pretending that the Chinese needed to 
go to school to any nation to learn war? And 
much more in the same strain, 

Always this seeing the beam in the neighbor’s 
eye, be it individual or nation. Was it not west- 
ern interference carried on by missionaries, traders 
and greedy governments that embittered this 
Chinese people? Are those European and Amer- 
ican diplomatists and magazine writers who since 
the Japanese war have openly discussed the dis- 
memberment of China, entirely guiltless? Are 
such acts in time of peace as the Germans’ seizure 
of Kiao-Chau likely to produce a spirit of pacifi- 
cation in the inhabitants of the despoiled country ? 
But apart from all considerations of foreign pro- 
vocation and native revenge, enlightened Wu 
Ting Fang is more alive than any of his critics to 
the disadvantage China is at since she has been 
compelled to become one of the family of nations, 
because of her ignorance. The great need of his 
countrymen at the moment is education in all forms 
of western knowledge, and with a population of four 
hundred millions, only ten per cent. of whom can 
read, this would necessarily be a slow operation 
even if the court and the viceroys of all the pro- 


vinces were speeding on the work. Avs it is with 
a ruler who has, in spite of advice to the contrary, 
retained an antiquated system of government, 
frowned upon the reform party; suppressed 
native newspapers and sought to check the pro- 
gressive methods introduced into the schools, the 
task for the reform party is a matter of cen- 
turies. A breach has, however, been made in 
the wall of ignorance, and within the last decade 
many thousand copies in translation of European 
works have been read by the students, the man- 
darins and the educated classes generally. The 
demand for western literature is enormous, a fact 
that is little known; indeed, the statement in the 
Nineteenth Century to the effect that Chinese 
colonists in California, the Straits Settlements and 
elsewhere are forming organizations and collecting 
money for the education of their stay-at-home 
countrymen in western knowledge, will come asa 
surprise to most readers. What one hears of China 
usually is far enough removed from literature, but 
this is afterall the abiding matter,and the one that in 
the long run is bound to tell. A people who even now 
buy within a fortnight of its publication four thou- 
sand copies of a book like Mackenzie’s Nineteenth 
Century, and who in one year bought $18,500 
worth of western knowledge books from one Eng- 
lish publishing house alone, will not forever re- 
main passive under the tyranny of sovereigns given 
over to absolutism. 

If it were only because he realizes that his coun- 
try needs assured peace to accomplish the stupen- 
dous task of uplifting by degrees a nation com- 
posed of many millions of the densely ignorant, 
still would Mr. Wu's hope that China should not 
learn from foreigners the arts of war be a patriotic, 
aye, a Christian aspiration. But more than this 
impelled the minister to plain speech. War, 
purely modern and occidental in type, has exhib- 
ited itself on Chinese soil, the actors in it a 
section of the most thoroughly perfected war ma- 
chine composed of human units in the world. 
And the act of war as practised by the Germans, 
the most military of soldiers, has differed in no 
wise in essence as to cruelty, lust for plunder and 
for blood, and delight in inflicting torture from 
that indulged in by the most bloodthirsty of sav- 
age tribes. Methods of procedure may be some- 
what unlike, but there is nothing to choose between 
the two in point of mercy. The same desires stir 
the breasts of the military perfectionists as arouse 
the savage to kill, and torture and rob. Knowing 
full well the record for appalling savagery that the 
most military of Christian nations has made for 
itself, not alone on Chinese soil, but in Africa as 
well, it is not to be wondered Mr. Wu Ting 
Fang prays that his countrymen may be spared 
the blighting influence of training in the use of the 
sword. More than justified is this progressive 
Chinese official in hoping that by a Christian peo- 
ple his countrymen should be taught only the 
things of the spirit. Is it conceivable that the 
Master would have rebuked Mr. Wu Ting Fang 
for his wish ? 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


A HARD RULING—LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL 


EDUCATION—SUPERFLUOUS PESSIMISM— 
JAPAN AS A MOTHER NATION— 
PEOPLE'S CHORAL UNION— 
NO-HAUL MILKMEN 


Legal decision which is likely to appear 
A unjust to wives is that lately delivered 
by the Court of Appeals in a case 
where a widow and her father-in-law invoked 
the law to adjust a difference between them. 
The widow had recovered a judgment of 
nearly six thousand dollars for the death of her 
husband by negligence. Great was her sur- 
prise when her father-in-law, a man of means, 
demanded a share ot the money. The wo- 
man was without means of support, and she 
very naturally resisted the demand, claiming 
that the money was no part of her husband’s 
estate, and that therefore his father could have 
no claim on it. The father set up a next-of- 
kin claim, there being no children. Legally 
he was within his rights, and although the 
sympathies of the court were with the widow, 
it was compelled to order her to divide the net 
amount of the judgment with her husband's 
father. The incident is commended to the 
consideration of that class of women who pro- 

test that their sex has all the rights it wants. 

* 
* * 

An attractive programme of work has been 
laid out by the League for Political Education, 
the first activities in the way of lectures and 
classes having begun on 7 November with 
the first meeting of Miss Field’s advanced 
class in parliamentary procedure. The courses 
for the season include six lectures by Robert 
E. Ely on Social Economics at the End of the 
Century; six talks on Ethics by John Gra- 
ham Brooks, entitled A Study of the Social 
Unrest; six lectures by John Martin on Fa- 
mous Cities and Their Governments. There 
are also to be talks by commissioners of the 
City Departments, the first having been given 
on 10 November by Edward F. McSweeney, 
Assistant United States Commissioner of Im- 
migration, Port of New York, the subject 
being Effects of the Alien Influx Upon the 
Future of the United States. Among inter- 
esting classes are Mrs. Runkle’s library class; 
Miss Field's Parliamentary Procedure, and 
Miss Ranche’s cooking lessons. 


* 
* * 
One showing of the census has moved an in- 


fluential journal to pessimistic remarks about 
women. The fact that the female population 


shows to be increasing very fast in the large 
centres, the editor regards as alarming, and 
coupled with the fact that the number of 
young men who marry is on the decline, it is 
predicted that this country will presently be 
confronted by a problem that has worried for- 
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eign statisticians for some time—the prepon- 
derance of women. It is admitted by the 
editor that the women here have the advantage 
over their foreign sisters in that many fields of 
work are opened to them, and they can also 
hold and dispose of property to an extent un- 
known on the other side. So that the Ameri- 
can woman is in great measure economically 
independent of man, and thus she does escape 
some of the serious consequences that afflict 
the foreign woman. It seems a pity that an 
editor at this late day should fall to worrying 
about the superfluous women myth. It is 
such an old, old worry, and one that has 
times without number proven to be needlessly 
disturbing. As to the bogey of so many 
women, did it ever occur to this editor to at- 
tempt to figure out how many of these femi- 
nine overplus were widows who persist in out- 
living their husbands ten, twenty, or even 
thirty years? and spinsters of uncertain age? 
Statistics published about ten years ago showed 
that in London, where the women population 
is greatly in excess of the male, between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five, the men were 
in excess. The trouble appears to be mainly 
with the women of fifty and over who are 
much more persistent about holding on to life 
than are their contemporaries among men. 
When women as a class are economically in- 
dependent, the alarmist articles about the su- 
perfluous woman will cease, for who would 
dare apply to a breadwinner so opprobrious a 
title as superfluous ? 
* 
* * 

Japan seems so decorative and to be so 
deeply engaged in absorbing occidental meth- 
ods of culture and commerce, that it is diffi- 
cult to realize her as an energetic mother 
country ; and yet that is the relation in which 
she stands to Formosa, among other places. 
Interesting accounts are being published at 
the moment in regard to efforts the Japanese 
have made to civilize the savages that inhabit 
this island. The natives are described as 
being intellectually of a very low type, the 
simplest problem in computation being beyond 
their powers. Despite the backwardness of 
the savages however, some devoted Japanese 
undertook the mental training of the boys and 
girls several years ago, and although there 
have been many discouragements their efforts 
have been crowned by a considerable measure 
of success. There are now sixteen public 
schools in the island, which are attended by 
twelve hundred pupils. A normal school is 
in contemplation, its pupils to be graduates of 
the public schools, and as many of the natives 
have been induced to study the Japanese lan- 
guage, the scholastic conquest of Formosa is 
a matter of a comparatively short time with the 
Japanese. 

Par 

Few announcements suggest more pleasur- 
‘able possibilities than those of the People’s 
Choral Union. This, it will be remembered, 
is a movement for the education of the work- 
ing people in music, which was established in 
1892 by Mr. Frank Damrosch, and which 
still enjoys the advantage of his supervision. 
The classes are held in different parts of the 
city on Sunday afternoons and on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evenings, 
the tuition fee being ten cents. The espe- 
cial object aimed at is to teach people to sing 
correctly from notes, and that the system pur- 
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sued is practical and efficient is shown by the 
fact that since its inception five thousand of 


those presenting themselves for instruction 
have been trained to read and to intelligently 
render the best musical works. The move- 
ment has extended to Brooklyn and Jersey 
City. Those desiring to join a class are not 
required to know a note; all that is necessary 
is to send one’s name and address to 41 Uni- 
versity Place, New York. 


* 
* * 


Dwellers in apartment houses are concerned 
in a plan that is on foot to organize milkmen 
into a union. An organization has been 
started up the state, and the intention is as 
soon as that is in easy-running order, to spread 
the movement to the metropolis. When that 
time arrives the milkmen will refuse to haul 
up the dumbwaiter, it being a rule of the 
union that the milkman is never to haul up 
milk to customers. The effect of this edict 
will be to work great hardship to the large 
class of flat dwellers who do not keep a do- 
mestic. The hazard of having a bottle of 
milk on an elevator along with those of a half 
dozen neighbors, each to do her hauling and her 
picking out will be very great. The physical 
strain of pulling up the elevator is also a 
severe tax in most instances. There seems to be 
nothing for it but for tenants to compound with 
the janitor and get him for such largess as he 
may demand to haul for milk as well as for 
fuel. As for the milkman, the hauling has 
been a great tax on him, not to say an imposi- 
tion, as it has very materially lengthened his 
hours of service and also has it been the occa- 
sion of his driving his poor beast at a rattling 
pace so as to enable the covering of the route 
in the early morning hours. Organization 
will thus work benefit to the milkman however 
it may incommode his patron. 





A CHANGE OF PLANS 


By Puitip Becker GOETz 
IN THREE CHAPTERS 


CHAPTERS I AND II 


E were sitting at a little table in Bozen 

W just before sunset. I have forgotten 
now the exact reason which my chum 

Roscoe gave as settling our choice for Vienna ; 
but I have not forgotten that our minds had 
not been made up more than ten minutes when 
there glided into the dining-room, accompanied 
by an elderly man, a young woman in a blue- 
striped dimity. She was of the proud type, 
with fierce, keen, gray eyes ; forehead higher 
than Shakespeare allows ; a nose facile at con- 
tempt; but the most appealing lips in the 
world and the most illuminating smile, and— 
she had an air. I feel a trifle disingenuous and 
uncomfortable when I recall that both of us 
neither ate a morsel nor spoke a word from the 
beginning to the end of that entry. Further- 
more, my wife was wasting time at Bayreuth, 
and Roscoe was my senior by a score of years. 
We soon became acclimated, however, and 
began less to regard her face and more to ob- 
serve her deft touching of the hair, her genu- 
ine concern for the old gentleman, and her 
occasional patronizing glance thrown toward 
the little hand-bag which she had deposited on 
the floor near her chair. Her companion was 

(Continued on page 342) 
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(Continued from page 340) 
at least sixty years of age, with snow-white 
locks falling round his neck. His eyes were 
puffy, and along his cheeks and under his chin 
hung gobbets of other days. 

We felt a bit abashed, I confess, when the 
all-wise waiter advanced and begged us to 
communicate our further wants. Roscoe led 
the way into the prim, hedged-in toy garden, 
where we walked about listlessly once or 
twice, and then rather unconsciously found 
ourselves upon one of the benches at the bor- 
der of a dark plot devoted to foliage plants. 
As my friend Roscoe was unmarried, I, of 
course, was determined not to open the con- 
versation. My determination, however, was 
needless ; our conversation consisted in sus- 
piciously watching the other's wreaths of 
smoke, each congratulating himself that he 
was eluding the other's observation. We had 
tound our cases empty upon finishing our cigars. 

«¢T’]l just run up and replenish,’’ I volun- 
teered. 

‘«¢ All right? meet you here,’’ Roscoe re- 
plied. 

As I passed tele desk fin the office I be- 
thought me of at, egram I had neglected to 
send my wife. A; I stood there composing I 
hea d a familiar vo.)e ask for the register; be- 
fore I had time to ink away I was detected. 

‘* By Jove, boy! Thought you went for 
some cigars some time ago ?’’ demanded Ros- 
coe fiercely. 

«I’ve a telegram to send to Delia,’ I 
pleaded. 

«© Oh!’ he commented in a tone which be- 
As if by 


incipient 


trayed the most vexed incredulity. 
sudden action he could rout the 
blush, he continued excitedly: 

‘¢ I had given up hope of your ever return- 
ing with them. Thought I'd take a walk 
about the hotel.*’ 

When I returned with the ammunition Ros- 
coe, with that stubborn defiance of suspicion 
which marks all the criminal class, was still 
standing at the desk near the register. He was 
just a trifle effusive in his taking of my arm. 
I wanted tospread my arms above my head and 
shout and laugh; but I had to content myself 
with a series of deliciously intimate and rebel- 
lious chuckles. Roscoe was quite changed; 
he chattered on in the most inconsequential 
way in the world; giggled over his own witti- 
cisms, nudged me in a most lawless manner 
and took liberties, or rather negligences, in 
directing the smoke from his cigar. Finally I 
began to be a little bit bored, although I think 
that I may say without seeming to boast that 
I am by nature one of the most peaceable and 
patient of men. Then, too, knowing (as I so 
well did) the cause of his insane joy, just as if 
there were no other women in the world, or, at 
least, as if he felt secure of rivalry -because I 
was married, I caught the faintest hint of a re- 
flection upon my own Delia. Accordingly, 
with the barest trace of asperity, I suddenly 
reined him up with : 

«« By the way, Ros, what did you find her 
name to be?”’ 

‘«Whose name? 
about ?"’ 

‘« Perhaps she is traveling incog, eh?*’ 

‘*Oh, you are jesting ?*” 

‘*Not in the least. I saw through the 
whole performance. You examined that regis- 
ter with only one purpose. And now, sweet 
coz, you may as well confess. What is her 


What are you talking 


name, and where is her native burg ?*’ 
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‘* Well, seeing that you have such a vindic- 
tive, and, I may add, such a defeated inter- 
est in the young person, I beg leave to inform 
you that mortals call her Miss Helen Redding- 
ton, of New York.”’ 

‘* That's vague enough, certainly. 
the old gentleman her father ?”” 

‘*An uncle or maternal grandfather, I 
tancy. His name is Fansur, of Plymouth, 
England.”’ 

There was no indication of the shrill ac- 
cent in all this which Roscoe so generously 
rehearsed ; but there was the solid, easy, de- 
liberate tone of one who has thoroughly 
revolved and shaped his ideas for expression. 
As the train for Vienna left at 5.40 the next 
morning, I counseled early rising, and led the 
way to our room. When the lights were 
blown out, I said : 

‘«¢ That porter will surely call us at half-past 
four, won't he?’’ 

‘<I hope not,’” answered my companion. 

‘Well, Roscoe, we can’t take any chances 
on that train by sleeping a quarter of an hour 
later, that’s all. We lost that Dresden train 
through your folly.”’ 

‘‘Harry, I shall not get up until eight 
o’ clock to-morrow morning.”’ 

‘« Why, is there a later train for Vienna? ’*’ 

«« Who says anything about Vienna ?”’ 

‘« Do you mean to say =e 

«¢IT mean to say,’’ said Roscoe calmly and 
firmly, ‘¢that I intend to move on Verona to- 
morrow at 9.30 A. M.”” 

** Verona!*’ I gasped. 

‘*Verona. Thence at once on to Venice, 
where a week of moonshine and water will do 
us both a world of good.’” 

‘*] suppose,” said I with a laugh, ‘there's 
no use in giving you an opportunity to lie by 
asking you the real reason for this sudden con- 
cern for our health ?*’ 

‘«Change of plans, purely and 
Harry, my boy !"" 

“Yes? Well, good night, Roscoe—and 
say, Roscoe—pleasant dreams! *" 

A few moments later he was snoring omi- 
nously. 


And is 





simply, 


II 


Roscoe did not keep his word the next 
morning, for when I awoke about half-past 
seven he had dressed and gone down. His 
handbag stood in a corner, packed and locked. 
I met him outside in the miniature garden, 
sitting with elbows resting upon the top rail of 
a bench. We saluted and went directly to 
breakfast, which Roscoe according to our 
agreement had for the first time ordered this 
morning, for he had never before been the first 
one down. During the meal we saw nothing 
of Miss Reddington ; but just as we left the 
hotel for the station we caught sight of her 
hurrying the old gentleman to an old ‘bus, 
although the station was not distant more than 
a stone’s throw. 

Early that afternoon we halted at Verona, 
and after an hour's wait boarded another train 
for Venice. We skimmed over the long stone 
bridge about sunset, entered the dirty station, 
found our porter in a twinkling, jumped into 
a gondola with our handbags, and fifteen min- 
utes later were mounting the marble steps of a 
noble palace now turned to baser uses. We 
had just registered and were ready to inspect 
our room when Miss Reddington and her 
elderly escort entered. When the dust was 
out of my eyes and I again believed in the 
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existence of my immortal soul, I turned to 
Roscoe, who was decorating the marble walls 
of our grand department with triumphant daubs 
of soapsuds. 

‘* But how under heaven did you guess that 
she would lodge at the same hotel ?*’ 


‘* These be mysteries,"’ Roscoe said with 
an ill-concealed tremor of joy. 

** Romance pursues us,’’ I said with resig- 
nation. 

“Us? Us? 
into the arena? 
quest so elate your crest? 
desist! *” 

You do not know Roscoe if you imagine 
that I could elicit any information. Thence - 
forth my curiosity was his cue, and we both 
suffered. We could have no confidence on 
anything touching the confines of love, beauty, 
woman. It was one great advantage that I 
was considerably less reserved and more at 
ease in the society of both men and women 
than poor Roscee ; and I kept him in a per- 
petual ferment by threatening to speak to Miss 
Reddington without a formal introduction. 
He would counterthreat to leave me at Venice 
and journey on alone. I made him believe 
that she was ogling himthroughout dinner. I 
swore that the lame Englishman to whom she 
directed some of her priceless remarks on the 
narrow balcony in the soft light of early even- 
ing, was before to-day unknowg to her. And 
the second day I claimed to have overheard 
pleasantries pass between them of a character 
to indicate of a certainty that they were en- 
gaged. Nor was I incautious to rely upon 
Roscoe not to mark the absence of a solitaire. 
This was too much to expect even of a law- 
yer; and yet the most subtle logicians are often 
the least observant of men. 

It was well that I myself later denied the 
bearing of indications shown by the conversa- 
tions of Miss Reddington and the English- 
man, for the event of the next day—the third 
after our arrival—was the abrupt leave of the 
fair lady, luggage and all. At the dinner- 
table that evening we happened to be placed 
by the head waiter nearer the post of honor, as 
determined by length of stay. As this re- 
movel brought us next to the lame English- 
man, we fell into conversation with little ado. 
After a few well-chosen, ill-mannered remarks 
about America (which, by the way, he had 
never deigned to visit), Mr. Jarson, of the 
celebrated firm of Jarson, Jarson & Muggin, 
ale-makers to royalty, said: 

‘«Did you know that the young beauty had 
left us ?”” 

We looked blank. 

‘* You surely must have noticed that rather 
pretty countrywoman of yours who sat almost 
opposite you for the past two days ?"” 

‘*Do you mean,”’ I began, ‘that under- 
sized, dowdy young woman without glasses ?”’ 

** And cross-eyed,’’ added Roscoe, catch- 
ing. 

‘«Bless you, no,*’ returned Mr. Jarson 
earnestly. ‘She was tall and handsome and 
not cross-eyed at all, believe me.”” 

**Oh,”’ said I in a high note of delighted 
discovery. ‘* He means the girl in blue.”” 

‘© Yes, come to think of it,’’ said Jarson, 
‘« she really did wear blue.”’ 

** Yes, yes,’’ admitted Roscoe, ‘«I remem- 
ber her face very well now. What about 
her ?** 

‘*Her aged uncle is in poor health and she 

(Continued on page 346) 
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(Continued from page 342) 
has taken him off to-the Italian lakes, to— 
Bellaggio, I believe. She is a jolly girl well 
enough, but a self-conceited, pert, little 
minx.”” 

Jarson was almost strident. We knew that 
he was getting away from fact when he said 
‘« little.” We begged him to explain his 
ire. 
‘¢ Why, only the other evening,’’ he began 
solemnly, ‘* we were sitting on the balcony 
listening to the serenade and chatting. I have 
known the Fansur family for years ; there 
isn’t a worthier or solider name this side the 
peerage. Helen is Fansur’s niece by a silly 
sister who ran off to your mushroom heaven- 
on-earth a score of years ago with a young 
numbskull, one of your idiotic metropolitan 
gentry. I was trying to impress upon the 
young woman something of the meaning of 
life ; how a girl ought to know something of 
the household arts in order to be a helpmate 
and deserving consort. Do you know, the 
tender spirit was crushed by any hints of use- 
fulness, for she is mad enough to believe her- 
self a great artist because she drew funny 
shapes in the sand when she was a little tot. 
She looked at me with the most searching dis- 
dain and said: ‘Really, Mr. Jarson, I con- 
sider the world better for my mere living in 
it. I am a beautiful woman; what else is 
there for me to do?’ Did you ever hear any- 
thing more absurd ? Good heaven ! if an Eng- 
lish girl were to say that, I should forswear 
my allegiance. I should, really now.”’ 

He looked complacency upon our wonder. 
Roscoe averred that he thought the girl’s an- 
swer was quite characteristically American. 
By the way, when you are abroad you are 
never wrong in declaring any trait American, 
and you are always challenged. The big eye- 
brows of Mr. Jarson lifted like clouds off a 
hight. 

‘Ts it so?”” 

«« My dear sir,’” replied Roscoe, with all the 
pompousness of an advocate sure of his jury, 
‘*in all grades and classes and walks of Amer- 
ican life, a young woman who hasn't a decent 
contempt for her parents is ostracized: con- 
tempt for authority is the only American tra- 
dition. We don’t care a snap of the finger 
for birth, brains, or brawn; we care only for 
success as expressed in dollars and doughnuts. 
Democracy with us is another spelling of li- 
cense. You claim that Great Britain is pro- 
gressive; why, Mr. Jarson, we are two or 
three millennia in the van: we elect anarchists 
to our highest offices of state.”* 

Poor Jarson was agape with amazement and 
proper doubt. Perplexed how to proceed, he 
swung round the circle and found himself 
where he had begun, namely, at Miss Red- 
dington. Leaning out in front of Roscoe and 
looking straight at me, he said: 

‘*You should have heard what she said 
about your friend!" 

«* About me ?’” inquired Roscoe, naturally 
with anxiety. 

‘*No, about your friend there.** 

With native suspicion regarding the tenor of 
her remarks, I betrayed no eagerness to hear. 
But Mr. Jarson went straight on: 

‘«She told me that she thought him the 
finest man in Venice, and that she was sorry 
he appeared so unwell, and that she hoped 
he would be quite restored soon.”’ 

Roscoe was dumb. The relentless Jarson 
exclaimed: 
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«Will you see him redden, now!’ 

This drew the attention of the whole table 
toward my cardinal failing, of course; and I 
could feel the encouraged blood scampering 
into my ears and along my neck. That night 
it was not Roscoe Hedlow who went cheerily 
to rest with the decision to abandon Vienna 
for Venice; it was Henry Blair, a married 
man, who packed his suit-case and sank to 
dreams of Bellaggio. 


(To be concluded in Vogue of next week.) 
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CARRIAGE CLOAK OF BISCUIT CLOTH SABLE- 
WHITE 
BLACK 


TRIMMED—EVENING WRAP OF 
PANNE—APPLICATIONS OF 
BRAID ON REDDISH BROWN 
CLOTHS——POSTILLION BACK 
ON MAROON ETON— 
REVERS OF MAUVE 
PANNE ON 
BLUE 
ETON—FLORAL DESIGNS 
CHIFFONS AND VELVET FOR TRIM- 
MING—SUMPTUOUS EVENING 


CARRIED OUT IN 


WRAPS 


E are soon to have a chance of seeing 
W worn those extremely smart and 
costly long carriage coats of white 
and pale colored cloths, over which we have 
spent enthusiastic admiration, and then dis- 
missed them again to their boxes. One par- 
ticular beauty haunts my vision above all 
others; this is a creation in palest of biscuit 
cloth, with a single box-plait in the back, on 
the bias—and flaring—as no plait ever flared 
at the bottom, so graceful was the line. 
The fronts were loose, with long wide sleeves, 
drooping at each side, made of white satin, 
but covered with an application of the same 
cloth stitched upon a heavy white net. Ai line 
of sable ran down the back, along the side 
seams, and defined the setting of these sleeves. 
A high cloth collar lined with sable also, was 
balanced in front by another line of sable en- 
closing the sleeve-setting, and following down 
both sides to the very bottom. We are to 
count upon the smart long velvet coats, some 
in redingote form—others with Watteau plaits 
in the back, long coats besides in black bro- 
cades, lace and fur their trimmings for stately 
dowager wear, and those fur marvels in breit- 
schwantz, broadtails, seal, and mink, lined with 
ermine throughout, showing, when closed, the 
high collar facing, the facings of revers and of 
upturned cuffs, this royal white fur is at its 
best. A large white muff to match, with ruf- 
fles doubled on the ends, completes a garment 
worthy of an empress, when the outside is of 
sable. 

For walking wear, fur Etons are the jaunti- 
est or they are the most becoming. With 
ermine-lined collars and short front revers, 
they become exceedingly dressy; but for ser- 
vice, dark mink as a combination with any of 
the black furs, holds its place strongly in popu- 
lar favor. As the midseason passes, fur capes 
make up in warmth what cloth Etons lack. 
Where one drives about a great deal in the 
forenoon, they are very convenient wraps, dis- 
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posed of in an instant, and leaving one so 
smart in her suit. 


WHITE PANNE EVENING WRAP 


Jackets short and chic as they are made are 
fetching things when the winter arrives with 
their double-breasted fur linings and collars. 
When thrown back to face and figure they 
contribute a special beauty of framing in which 
few women are unaware of or neglect to as- 
sume the pose as much as possible. As a last 
word apropos of wraps—and on evening wraps 
is this word to be enlarged upon, and con- 
cerning one in white panne particularly. The 
novelty of this model was a bournon attach- 
ment in the back, down its full length from 
collar to hem, and so long was it that it swept 
with the froufroutage of the skirts. White mara- 
bout in three rows bordered the bottom and 
fronts, and formed a double high collar, with 
tassel clusters at the front fastening, invisibly 
hooked and cascading down to the knee. A 
beautiful special design was carried out in gold 
thread, braid and cord so lightly and grace- 
fully, it left no garish effects, but on the con- 
trary, the silvery whiteness of the panne soft- 
ened and refined the gold work to a charm. 
Pure white ermine for its lining was the per- 
fection of harmony. There seemed to be a 
fitted seam down the back where the bournon 
effect was so smart, and a fitted flounce, upon 
which the three rows of marabout formed such 
an exquisite bordering. The fronts were 
loose, and a scarf of bias panne velours was 
wound about the shoulders from the back 
sleeve seam only, closing in front with a dia- 
mond buckle. The sleeves flared broadly at 
the bottom, and were bordered with white 
marabout also. 


EFFECTIVE TRIMMING FOR BROWN CLOTH 


Some of the reddish-brown cloths for street 
wear present such a smart appearance trimmed 
with heavy black silk braids. One met the 
other day, had the upper portion of its skirt 
covered with quarter-inch black braids, having 
the least distance possible left between each 
row, and put on vertically, each ending in a 
round black crochet button; but the braid 
being finished in a point, the button was sewed 
upon the skirt a short distance below. An 
altogether pleasing and novel effect is this. 
The same idea was camried out on the bottom 
of the skirt and in the same way, but the 
points turned upward, however, almost dove- 
tailing into the upper ones. On the bodice 
these braids formed a high corselet. Then 
came a shoulder collar of light tan cloth, de- 
signed and embroidered in a lace motif, some 
of what in lace would be called long chains 
or threads, but here carried out in chains of 
brilliant steel cut beads, producing a most 
pleasing contrast to the shades of pale tan silks 
used in the embroidery. For neckband a 
straight wide band of black velvet, strapped 
crossways with row after row of steel beads, 
then finished at the top with a narrow bias fold 
of the plain tan cloth. All the neckbands 
have this ever-contrasting fold at the top. It 
is a happy idea, breaking up the monotony by 
one color and one line, which is in effect so 
disagreeable about the neck. 


TWO STRIKING COSTUMES—ONE IN MAROON, 
THE OTHER IN BLUE 


Shortly after this gown passed out of sight, 
one in maroon cloth was encountered, a two- 








piece suit, the bodice with Eton fronts, but a 
postillion back. Plaits crossed by two black 
passementerie frogs, formed this postillion. 
The fronts of Eton were a triple affair, having 
a mixture of dull orange and of gray for the 
inside ones, in soft heavy silks, bound on the 
edge with the gown cloth. Very odd, but 
well blended were the colors of an Oriental 
stuff, of which the separate vest was made, 
and embroidered in Turkish colors with silks. 
While lace and crépe de Chine for front, the 
latter tucked in clusters, with some touches of 
gold. The sleeves were in two parts, the uppers 
reaching just below the elbow and of the red- 
dish brown cloth, while below them were 
sleeves of the two silks matching the revers 
with small white undersleeves, lace-trimmed, 
matching the front plastron. 

A glimpse of a blue cloth entering a han- 
som, showed panels of black lace over mauve, 
very small ones, with a middle of mauve 
panne, either embroidered or painted in the 
centre. On the sides ran this panel trimming, 
the rest of the skirt being plainly made. One 
box plait in the back of the skirt looked very 
well with two small side plaits on either side. 
A close-fitting Eton, with long narrow revers 
of mauve panne turned over, was otherwise 
finished with stitchings. Small motifs of 
black lace were applied on the outer edge of 
revers, while on the inside the edges were 
ornamented with small gilt buttons in pairs, 
strung in a perpendicular length for oranments’ 
sake. AA straight band with the same treat- 
ment was at the wrists of the undersleeves, 
being of the same cloth, evidently. With a 
smart black taffeta hat, trimmed with a wreath 
of tiny black ostrich tips, and a cluster of two 
large dahlias in shaded red-purple and mauve 
under the brim, this hasty glance was an emi- 
nently pleasing one in the bright forenoon sun- 
light. 


FASHIONABLE TRIMMING DESIGNS AND FABRICS 


The medallion motif grows apace as the 
season advances. Ovals and circles, and the 
irregular lines of Louis xv frames, are 
adopted to enclose these painted silks, mous- 
selines, and laces, as well as pannes and 
velvets. Some of the lace and chiffon passe- 
menteries, by the yard, have these exquisite 
medallions inserted at equal distances, and 
are ranked as the choicest trimmings to pur- 
chasers. Extremely showy, too, are velvet- 
painted flower motifs inserted also among 
white satin cord and chiffon passementrie, in- 
tended for white and colored brocades. The 
‘« made-up’’ hand-wrought trimmings, due to 
the fairy fingers of the best work-rooms, are 
however what the smartest dressed woman 
wear. Infinitesimal is the labor on such 
gowns, evening ones especially, which come 
from all exclusive makers. Mousseline and 
chiffon are there wrought into flowers, so are 
taffetas, and with the greatest success. Gimps 
and galoons in silver and gold, and laces too, 
are with other little fancy finishes, the chief 
things bought just now, including narrow black 
velvets and narrow satin ribbons. 


RIBBON SKILFULLY APPLIED 


As an example of the use of the latter, the 
upper tunic of a ball gown of white silk had 
its entire surface striped with a quarter-inch 
pink satin ribbon, put on so skilfully that it 
had to be inspected closely to assure one’s self 
that the stripe was not woven in. Such 
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makers are thus able to produce effects exclu- 
sively their own, as the material produced in 
this original way cannot of course be had at 
any price. To continue the description of 
this ball gown, the rest of the skirt was of 
white Brussels, net finely plissé, ending around 
the bottom in a quilling of the same, through 
the middle of which ran a garland of pink 
roses and foliage. A bébé corsage plissé with 
a tulle scarf décolletage drapery, where more 
roses trailed along charmingly. A tulle sash, 
first well draped in high lines to the figure 
then flowing down in fulness to the roses 
below. Here and there on these sash ends 
were caught most gracefully a few rose 
branches. For sleeves covering two-thirds of 
the arm, a fascinating manceuvering of tulle. 
Some reader will perhaps recognize this lovely 
gown in January next, when it will be worn 
at a ‘*coming out’’ and birthday ball com- 
bined. 


GLIMPSES 


VELVETEENS AND VELOUTINES— 


Of the best quality are much to the fore for 
smart walking suits and nothing trims them 5° 
well as fur—not too much, however. Gray» 
browns, fawns and a certain shade of dark 
blue are favorite street shades. Veloutine, i® 
an orange yellow, in cerise pink, pale blue» 
mauve, and fawn colors, closely dotted over 
with black, is a novelty for separate waists fot 
undercoat wear this season. 


Fur — 


Is as impesious on hat, gown and coat as 
ver. Mink and sable tails for bordering, tail 
elusters for boas and collarettes. White breit- 
schwantz, or newly-born lamb, and tailless 
crmine, are chosen for the smartest Etons and 
coats, combined with darkest of mink and 
priceless sable. Facings of hat brims with fur 
is one of the winter touches, and so is a crown 
of fur with transparent mousseline or tulle 
brims overlapping or laid in folds. 


Ir 


You are fond of reds, know then that dull reds 
are among the smartest of mid-winter colors, 
in all kinds of materials. Shades of red have 
never been so prolific as at this moment. _ First 
comes sealing-wax red—to be handled with 
care, and smothered as much as possible— 
tomato-red, military-red, both _ brilliant. 
Strawberry-reds, rosewood-reds, wine-reds, 
dahlia-reds, plum-reds, eight distinct and beau- 
tiful shades, to choose from in the list. 


We— 


Are booked for the most picturesque old- 
print styles of dressing this winter. The 
woman who achieves that effect in the most 
artistic degree, is she who is to be dressed the 
smartest. But whosoever attempts chromo 
effects in hat, gown, or garment, is to be set 
down as a ‘*freak,’’ for good taste and con- 
servative moderation rule in a greater degree 
this season than for several years past. 


Wuo— 


Has not noticed the great similarity between 
the gorgeous $6 to $10 brocades for gowns, 
and the equally superb furniture brocades? It 
is suggested as a friendly warning that wearing 
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such a gown and happening upon a drawing- 
room after dinner, furnished, as it were, to 
match, the result would be disastrous to the 
wearer of the gown. It is well to find out how 
one’s friends are furnishing so as to escape such 
an inconvenient experience. 


Teat-— 


The fancy trimming buttons, running in 
general to extremes of size in opposite direc- 
tions, are things of beauty, worthy of ad- 
miring attention as well as of close exam- 
ination. For a woman to carry five or six 
dozens of the smallest size on her gown, 
has been known to be most effective. All the 
new gowns, with few exceptions, if in woolens 
especially, affect this vogue, within modish 
limitations, 


BecausE— 


There was fault found by some women, 
with the unbecomingness to them of the 
straight wristband to the pretty undersleeves 
we are now wearing, some clever tailor or 
gownmaker has introduced a short lace sleeve 
falling over the hand like a mitten. It must 
be of lace closely covered with its design, 
and of a choice quality. This gives a slen- 
derness to the hand, and accords well with the 
wearing of handsome rings. 


N OTHING— 


That is really smart in new and dressy 
tailor gowns but has the most fascinating little 
waistcoats attached in pairs or in triplets. 
Still those single waistcoats to boléro bodices 
have become indispensable on even a single 
cloth in these days of intricacy and detail. 
The difficulty now is, where to stop the mul- 
tiplication. 


Ir 


Is not always necessary to cut your neck- 
band into a point in front to inset it in your 
chemisette or bodice front, for rather a skilled 
hand does it require to do that perfectly, from 
the middle of top in any straight neckband. 
You may turn over a separate pointed piece, 
of any size, with quite the same effect. Try 
it. 


To— 


Give a youthful air to a velvet gown when 
wearing a décolleté bodice have a short boléro 
of some exquisite Brussels or French Point, 
simulated by drawing the lace across the back 
and draping it up to a point in front. Have 
long or elbow sleeves of the same lace, and 
drape a scarf in fichu, of the same lace, across 
the décolletage, meeting it with the boléro 
under a corsage bouquet. A charming effect 
results with light or dark shades of velvet. 


BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 20 cents 
each, and the price increases 5 cents a copy for 
each additional three months; i. ¢., a paper 
three months old is 20 cents ; a paper six months 
old is 52 cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; @ paper one year old is 35 cents and so 
on. Readers ordering back numbers should 
make their remittances accord with this scale of 
prices to avoid disappointment and delay. 





[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


GIFTS FOR MEN-—-THEATRE RECORD BOOK— 


POINT ARAB CENTRE-PIECES — FLEMISH 


OAK SETTEE—PIPE RACKS — IRON 


BEDSTEADS TREATED WITH 


BRONZE IN PLACE OF 


WHITE ENAMEL 


T is an easy matter to find inexpensive con- 

I veniences with which to present women 

friends on the eve of a journey, but for 

men it is much more difficult to secure an ap- 

propriate gift which has also the charm of no7- 

elty. It is therefore a pleasure to have found 

an article which will recommend itself at once 

as one that will be desirable for the masculine 
traveler. 

Sketch No. 2 shows a case containing two 
crystal bottles, which are remarkably good sub- 
stitutes for the flask usually considered neces- 
sary for the man when on a journey. The 
oddly shaped case is of sole leather and contains 
two triangular crystal bottles of generous size, 
finished with handsome silver screw tops, on 
which are engraved respectively the words 
Whisky and Brandy, This smart little case, 
which is also a complete novelty, can be had 
for $15. It may also be bought in smaller 
sizes and at correspondingly lower prices. 

Handsome but simple gun-metal cigarette 
cases, studded with tiny golden dots and closing 
with a gold clasp set with a turquoise, although 
not new, are desirable ; they would be appre- 
ciated by any man who smokes cigarettes. 
Without being clumsy, they are of generous 
size and are curved to fit the waistcoat pocket. 
Price, $9. In gun metal, crossed with bands 
of silver, these are smart and cost $10.50. 

The tiny lamp seen in sketch 3 is especially 
designed for a smoker’s den, or it would be ap- 
propriate to use when coffee and cigars are 
passed after dinner. The bowl, intended either 
for ashes or matches, as one prefers, is of cut 
crystal in a pretty shade of red. A rim of sil- 
ver encircles the bowl, and at the side a handle 
of twisted silver branches out to a tiny silver 
lamp, from which the cigars or cigarettes are 
to be lighted. Price, $10, Some contrivance 
of this kind is seen in all well-appointed dining- 
rooms—as how else is it possible to light the 
inevitable cigar with convenience? Matches 
are, of course, undesirable after a dinner of any 
pretensions, and to use one of the lamps or 
candles so much in fashion for table decoration 
is a matter requiring much mancuvring, and, 
after all, often dangerous, as the pretty silken 
shades with which they are decked are inflam- 
mable. 

Sketch No. 4 shows a silver case for a safety 
match box, which stands on small ball feet and 
has a pretty edge of repoussé silver. On the 
top is a novel little cigar cutter, which adds a 
touch of convenience from a smoker’s-point of 
view. Price, $5.95. A large square crystal 
jug, cut in star design and with a handsome 
silver stopper, would be a handsome gift ; it 
costs $8.25. 

A crumb tray and scraper of handsome de- 
sign, seen. in sketch No. 1, is of quadruple 
plate on white metal, and has the new gray 
finish considered so attractive at present. For 
the price—$6.55—it would be difficult to find 
anything giving a better appearance than this 
charming set. The articles may also be bought 
singly, the scraper for $2.85 and the tray for 
$3.70. The border is finished in an irregular 
design of roses, and the handles of both tray 
and scraper are of beveled ebony, harmonizing 
remarkably well with the gray finish of the set. 

Nearly everyone has felt at some time the 
desire for a record of the plays and operas which 
have been especially enjoyed, so that they should 
remain more clearly stamped in one’s memory. 
To meet this requirement there are theatre 
books, nicely bound in morocco. One side of 
the page is left blank for the programme, which 
should be cut out and pasted into place, and on 
the opposite page are spaces where one can 
record the persons in whose company the play 
was seen, the date and comments on the play, 


actors and any subsequent events of the even- 
ing. Price, $1.50. Books to hold the illus- 
trated postal cards so frequently sent us by 
friends abroad are also to be had, bound in the 
same manner, for $1.90. 

Spoons especially designed for babies are made 
in the ordinary manner, but with the handle 
bent back in a loop, so that the tip touches the 
bowl. Baby’s tiny fingers find these spoons 
much less troublesome to manage, as they are 





a barbaric splendor, and the twine color of 
which it is made is effective on the snowy 
damask of the table-cloth. Elaborate and 
costly designs are to be had, but this lace is 
also made up in less expensive designs. A fas- 
cinating square, applied with deep points and 
heavy corners of lace, twenty-four inches wide, 
may be had for $9. At this price a round 
centre-piece can also be bought ; however, my 
taste inclines towards the former, the pointed 


An cxample of a charming settee in black 
Flemish oak, four feet long, is given in sketch 
No. 9. It has a broad and comfortable seat 
and curiously shaped sides, the back being in a 
stamped scarlet leather, which gives a decorative 
note of color to this attractive piece of furniture. 
Big leather nails fasten it securely about the 
edge. The price of the settee is $18.50, which 
is very reasonable figure when the model and 
general finish are taken into consideration. 
































far easier to grasp firmly, and the little digits 
may be passed through the loop for facility in 
handling. These can be had in silver, engraved 
with a nursery rhyme on the bowl, for $1.65, 
or merely with the name of baby in distinct let- 
tering, for $1.45. 

Linen centre-pieces with deep borders of 
Point Arab lace are the dernier cri in this 
line. They are certainly exquisite and more 
effective than the Renaissance centre-pieces so 
long in fashion. Of course, these latter are 
still very much used, and are extremely dainty 
in effect. Such handsome lace and one so 
capable of artistic treatment can never be en- 
tirely de modé, Lut the Point Arab has almost 


design of which is particularly effective. Side- 
oaid covers of linen, with deep Point Arab 
edge, one and one-half yards long, are $9.75, 
and in two-yard lengths, in a slightly more 
elaborate pattern, they are $14.75. 

Scrap-baskets are more beautiful and varied 
each suceeeding year and although for complete 
novelty and artistic design nothing could be 
more desirable than the cut leather ones de- 
scribed in a recent number, it would be hard to 
imagine anything more effective than the cocoa 
nut fibre baskets in gourd shape, dyed in differ- 
ent lovely shades and ornamented with mon- 
strous bows of ribbon in harmonizing or con- 
trasting tints. These are $7.50 each. 


“SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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The Austrian burnt wood umbrella stand seen 
in sketch No. 10 is a welcome change from the 
china or porcelain affair so frequently met with 
and although inexpensive it is remarkably pretty 
and effective. The price 1s $3.25. This is 
one of the simplest stands ; it is, however, very 
pretty in coloring, being of a rich nut brown 
with the design in soft greens, buff and brilliant 
scarlet. More elaborate stands in the same 
wood, decorated in curious and grotesque de- 
signs in blue, green and yellow, cost $9.75. 
They are odd and fascinating. 

A delightful music cabinet is shown in illus- 
tration No. 11, from which one can gather the 
general form, but it is impossible, in an uncol- § 
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ered sketch, to show the coloring and finish 
which make this cabinet particularly attractive. 
On an olive green ground is a design of antique 
musical instruments in buff and red and on a 
scroll at the top of the case is the legend: 


** Music the fiercest grief can charm 
And Fate’s severest rage disarm.” 


The price of this truly charming bit is $25. 

Remarkably quaint and novel is the green 
Flemish oak smoking set seen in sketch No. 
5. In fact, so odd and pretty is this little 
group of smoker’s necessaries that it is with 
pleasure that notice is called to it as one of the 
exclusive novelties of the season. On a square 
board of this attractive green wood are placed a 
wooden sabot for holding cigars and a copper 
tray for ashes. There are also a cradle in exact 
duplicate of those formerly in use, for matches, 
and a copper and wooden candlestick for the 
waxen taper from which the cigar or cigarettes 
are to be lighted. The square tray upon which 
these little articles are placed is also of Flemish 
oak, and at the corners is a design in antique 
nail-heads upon which the matches may be 
struck. Price, $3.50 for the set. The arti- 
cles are duplicates of those used in the middle 
ages by Flemish peasantry and they are put to- 
gether with wooden pegs as was the custom in 
primitive times. After the same model is a 
heavy square candlestick in a curious Flemish 
design, the color scheme of which is quaint and 
unusual, This can be seen in Sketch No. 6. 
The tray, with turned-up edges and the bobéche, 
are of reddish copper and the stand itself and 
tall handle can be had either in green or black 
Flemish oak. Accompanying this candlestick 
is a wooden seal, such as those used in the 
Netherlands several centuries ago. The crest 
or monogram is to be engraved on the copper 
strip covering the end of the seal and fastening 
at each side with wrought nails. Price, for 
the set, $2. 

A pipe rack of green Flemish oak, orna- 
mented with large aces of hearts, spades, dia- 
monds and clubs in red and black is seen in 
illustration No. 7. Upon these are contriv- 
ances of red silk elastic, through which the 
pipes are to be thrust. Large beaten nails are 
to be driven through holes in the design of the 
ace of clubs, fastening the rack to the wall. 

Reasonable in price and odd is another design 
of a pipe rack, which can be had for the small 
sum of $1. This is also in Flemish oak and 
represents a grotesque face. The Mephisto- 
phelian beard, horns, eyebrows and mustache 
are of crimson, and the apertures cut in shape 
of eyes, nose and mouth are also done in red. 
The pipes are to be fastened to this in the same 
way as those just described, with contrivances 
of red silk elastic. For those with a taste for 
the gruesome this is a most suitable present, and 
would be especially appropriate for the den or 
smoking-room of college men, who have the 
reputation of appreciating the curious and gro- 
tesque in decoration. 

The desk set seen in illustration No, 8 is 
worthy of mention, as it is extremely smart. 
The set is of black oak and consists of a stamp 
box of curious design, an ink-stand finished in 
copper and with turned-up wooden crooks on 
either side to hold pens. The seal is also in- 
cluded in the set. A duplicate of the candle- 
stick, as shown in illustration No, 5, com- 
pletes this attractive little set. The joinings 
are all done with wooden pegs, the idea of an- 
tique Flemish work being carefully carried out. 
Price, $4. 

Of use in asick-room at night anda com- 
fort also to a restless sleeper would be a clock 
with transparent porcelain face, black hands 
and distinct black numerals, which can be 
bought for the reasonable price of $2.25. A 
small catch affixes this to the gas globe, and if 
a tiny spark be left burning the time may al- 
ways be seen. In cases where medicine must 
be taken during the night at stated intervals 
this little clock would save much unnecessary 
discomfort. 

A small clock of Empire design, surmounted 
with a gilt bow-knot and surrounded with a 
tim of rhinestones set flat in gilt, can be had for 
$2.50. In the same design and without the 
rhinestones this can be bought for $1.50. 
Another design is a smaller clock, set on a gilt 
stand and encircled with emeralds and rhine- 
stones embedded in gilt. Price, $3.25. 

Smartness itself is an umbrella of finest im- 
ported silk, made up on an extremely light but 
trong frame, with entire handle of ivory ex- 





quisitely carved in Japanese design. This has 
the advantage of combining novelty and beauty. 
Price, $15. 

Iron bedsteads painted white, with brass 
trimmings, have been used for many years, but 
it has not been until recently that a new note 
has been struck in this line, and now, in place 
of white, bronze paint is being used of any 
shade harmonizing with the color scheme of the 
bedroom for which it is intended. A beautiful 
bedstead can be bought in any desirable tint, 
elaborately ornamented with brass, for $22.50. 
This is not one of the tawdry affairs so often 
seen in the white and brass, but is of substan- 
tial make and artistic design. In eithet green 
or mauve they are especially pretty, and the 
bronze paint is much more effective than enam- 
eling, as it has a luminous metallic effect which 
is less heavy and more brilliant. 

An attractive and inexpensive little gift is a 
holder for shaving paper, of red morocco, with 
corners of silver and a small silver plate in the 
centre on which the monogram is to be placed. 
Price, 75 cents. To this is added a thick pad 
of best quality shaving paper. 

Among the novelties in inexpensive side 
combs are some pretty imitation amber or tor- 
toise shell ones, decorated with a design of tiny 
flowers and leaves in French gilt. When em- 
bedded in the hair, these give a good effect and 
are distinctly novel. Price, $1.65 the pair. 
To match these, combs are made for the back 
of the hair with wavy tops of graceful shape, 
decorated in the same manner. Price, $1.85. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


MODEL FOR MORNING DRESS FOR DWELLERS IN 


HOTELS 


Orenoon negligtes and matinées, pretty 
and becoming as they are, by a great 
number of women are dispensed with for 

the reason that they find so little occasion to 
wear them. So many thousand families are 
living in hotels and boarding-houses that the 
publicity of their lives, resulting from having 
to breakfast and lunch at restaurant or public 
dining-room, forbids women the wear of these 
charming accessories, which are so fascinating 
in one’s home. Life is altogether upon a dif- 
ferent basis then, and dress has to conform to 
one’s surroundings. There is more or less 
formality and restraint living outside of a home, 
and very properly is it so... We can fancy the 
motley gatherings in the way of negligée cos- 
tumes if the feminine public were given that 
freedom. All women are not dainty and taste- 
ful by nature, and a small average only look 
their best en negligée. It is then an important 
question twice a year with all these women 
what they shall choose for a nice, presentable 
and economical house gown, suitable for break- 
fast and luncheon wear. It must be becoming, 
inconspicuous in its style, and look in its proper 
place. The advice, in reply, is to select one 
of three kinds of materialsk—cachemire, Henri- 
etta cloth or albatross, in grays, good blues, 
golden-browns or black if you happen to be 
matrons of thirty and over, and the same shades 
in lighter tones if you are younger. Wear a 
silk separate skirt, and make up the gown skirt 
without linings. Make no attempt to trim 
your skirts with fancy contrasts, but have either 
entirely plain skirts, well cut and well hung, or 
an untrimmed shaped flounce, with a stitched 
finish or a grouping of tucks —the three two- 
inch ones, wide apart, the smartest and sim- 
plest. Do not have your bodice made up fan- 
cifully. Let the drawn-into-the-belt model or 
French waist be the main choice, with its lin- 
gerie chemisette showing in front, with small 
undersleeves to match, the freshness of which, 
even in the simplest of white lawn, is charm- 
ing. A belt and buckle, or a pretty ribbon belt 
with bow, or bow and long ends on the left, 
and perhaps another on the left or middle of 
the bodice front, complete the sort of gown 
that distinguishes a woman of discrimination 
and taste. 


AN ALTERNATE STYLE 


The same woman might also choose to wear 
a black silk skirt with any becoming separate 
waist she preferred, while the economical one 
would adopt some of the ready-made ones in 
cloths, flannels and cachemires so much in 
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vogue and so fit for their forenoon purpose, as 
well.as so lasting for constant wear. It is a 
great mistake ever to put on habitually a tailor- 
made walking suit to breakfast in, even if we 
follow the New York custom of starting out 
for shopping immediately after. Suits so worn 
will show the bad effect and look very different 
from those put on at the last moment. They 
are fresher, cleaner and in better shape for 
being kept strictly for street use. The same 
care in returning home is necessary also, The 
skirt should be shaken in the air at once, to 
rid it of loose external dust, before it is hung 
up among one’s other gowns. Hanging ‘t on 
a supporter is absolutely essential, if we would 
keep the gores in good shape. Bodices should 
be turned to the air as soon as taken off, and 
then hung on forms. In this way, when 
a woman has to act as her own maid, skirts 
and bodices receive the least injury during the 
interval of hours which must elapse before she 
can brush and put them in order, 


AMATEUR BOA MAKING 


Long chenille-trimmed boas or neckwear for 
the street, or forevening wear, can beeasily made 
at home by those having skilful fingers and the 
determination to excel—which is half the 
battle. After fittinga satin ribbon doubled in 
half, to the neck, cut strips of chiffon at least 
seven inches wide, six strips all. Double these 
and gather each of the three on one edge, turn- 
ing in, of course, the raw ends, and sew these 
close enough together in the satin ribbon, so 
that the effect as a ruche will be perfect. Then 
having sufficient chenille of the thick variety at 
hand, begin by looping the chenille and fas- 
tening it on the top end of these ruches at equal 
spaces apart, taking care that these chenille 
festoons hang loosely and softly below the chif- 
fon edge, increasing the size of the ruche in the 
prettiest way. For ends, combine as many long 
strands of chenille as will look full, and in pro- 
portion to the ruff, and finish each one with a 
rosette-like ball of the same. Have a care to 
make the foundation ribbon an easy fit about 
the neck. It must be that, else the ruff, if 
tight will smother the chin, and prove very 
trying. Some of these boas are quite deepin the 
back of the neck. The foundation ribbon then 
has to be so shaped and the ruches fitted to it, 
a simple matter. If ribbon will not answer use 
satin, double of course, the second piece to act 
as lining to hide the sewing on of the ruches. 
Short boas of this sort, to the waist only, look 
exceedingly well with a muff, and velvet fancy 
muffs, especially, which a woman can also 
make at home, quite as well as the milliners do, 
if she will but think she can. That is a clever 
woman's secret, and she succeeds because of 
her faith in herself. The gift of taste with 
this determination, is worth a thousand a year 
towards any woman’s dress-money in ite results. 


A NEW CORSET COVER FABRIC 


Silk and cotton is being successfully woved 
together im corset covers and the fabric is sair 
to launder exceedingly well, and so far as wea. 
goes gives satisfaction. It is a much pleasantrn 
tabric than wool for high neck, long sleeve 
affairs. The cost is reduced thereby to onee 
half the all-silk ones—a very important item. 


EMERGENCY SKIRTS 


‘* Emergency ’’ evening skirts, as some per- 
sons dub them, are growing in favor evidently, 
or they are in elaboratenese as well as in very 
good taste besides. Net in white, cream and 
pale colors, and in black, affords the chief me- 
dium for carrying out as trimming taffeta appli- 
cations, covering the entire skirt above the 
flouncing. Machine stitching with or without 
the addition of a cord finish completes this 
work. Long lines from belt to flounces in 
many of the designs prevail and are the pretti- 
est. Five chiffon flounces, such as may be 
purchased by the yard, are the soft finish frills 
for the bottom. Having one’s silk slip is all 
that 1s necessary, supposing that one is supplied 
with a bodice which will harmonize sufficiently 
well to complete the toilette. For certain in- 
formal occasions, and where, perhaps, a stranger 
is visiting or stopping in town and unexpect- 
edly finds need in one day to make preparations 
quite unlooked for in order to be present at a 
function she most desires to attend. A certain 
black net, with a dull gold outlining to the 





figure, makes up wonderfully well in this way. 
The flounces are all black in this case, and of 
chiffon. 


LACE IN COLLARS AND IN SKIRTS 


Honiton laces as well as Duchesee are again 
to the fore in the old style collarettes and fronts 
which our once young grandmothers wore in 
their days. It behooves every one to look these 
up, send them to be freshened and repaired if 
necessary and turn them over to their gown 
maker to adjust if they are unable to do so 
themselves. 

Laces are more than ever the ceremonious 
trimmings of velvets, brocades and satins, as 
well as the bodice and sleeve ornamentation of 
less extravagant fabrics. All-lace skirts, with 
design specially woven in—for the manu~ 
factured laces—are of exquisite beauty and 
scorned by none, not even the greatest of for- 
tune owners Howcharmingly dressy are they, 
and so immensely convenient for getting up a 
dress at short notice, or for refreshing and re- 
newing one of last season’s, with its bodice and 
skirt ready for the transformation. Any dan- 
cing-class member, with her home dressmaker, 
can, if she will, turn out sucha gown in one 
day, and the wearer have time to pay a visit to 
the same shop where she bought her skirt, and 
select her corsage flowers and gloves. Geran- 
iums, orchids in those long garland sprays, and 
huge, magnificent French carnations, with ever 
unchangingly beautiful roses, are the smart 
choice this winter. 


THE FLAT HAT 


Apropos of flowers—how well all foliage 
trimming looks on flat trimmed hats, and what 
a saving since it accords with everything. The 
fates are kind to the younger contingent on 
slender dress money this year. So far as hats 
go the ‘* Plateau,’’ so chic and becoming, is a 
boon indeed, for those in their early twenties 
especially. Very little knowledge of millinery 
is required to cover the plate-like surface, and 
few girls will hesitate totry it. One familiar 
hat, the work of an amateur, is the result of 
ripping up a mink muff, and covering the sur- 
face of the hat with it. A little chiffon is laid 
on under facing, in even, close folds, while a 
chou of lovely pink roses nestles on the left of 
middle front. Substitute panne velours, chif- 
fon, velvet, for the fur, for your evening hat, 
or, lacking a large skin of fur, substitute for 
day wear narrow fur by the yard, having folds 
of velvet or panne break in between each row. 
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larly at hand by mail at any address every week 
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COTILLON SHOULD BE DANCED BEFORE SUPPER— 
MEADOWS'S READY AUTOMATIC SYSTEM— 
HIM’S CONTEMPLATED ITINERARY— 


ANY PRESENTARLE MAN WHO 


WILL SPEND MONEY CAN 
ATTAIN 80CIAL 


POSITION 


Hen one’s plans go wrong there is 
W nothing to do but to accept the 
situation and to be as Patience— 
with a capital—on a monument smiling at the 
denouement. It is impossible to have my 
house ready this year. I have taken a town 
house for the season, furnished, but shall, how- 
ever, give a Thanksgiving dance in my new 
barn, which is nearing completion. It is to be 
a simple country dance with a little cotillon 
after supper and some pretty favors. Iam of 
the opinion that the old French method of 
having the cotillon before supper is better than 
the English or our own. Next winter I may 
introduce it. There will be no desultory 
dancing until afterwards; one does not enter 
into the vim of a cotillon after supper, The 
only difficulty is to get the people together. 
In New York every one is so spoiled that it is 
impossible to have your guests assemble for a 
dance much before midnight, and there are 
many who look upon you when you are enter- 
taining in this fashion, as if you were a restau- 
rant keeper. They leave the opera in time for 
supper ,and depart from your house very soon 
after that meal, only waiting to get one or two 
favors if those gewgaws are particularly hand- 
some, for now one must give very expensive 
articles. I wonder what would be the result 
if there was a return to the simple methods of 
one’s grandfathers, 

I shall do a little entertaining this winter. I 
cannot find the house that I want, or at least 
one furnished in the fashion I like, and again 
so many New York houses are only built for 
entertaining, that they are not places where 
one can really live. I am in doubt about a box 
at the opera. I shall be obliged to get one on 
the second tier and I hardly think it is worth 
the trouble. I have taken a box at the Horse 
Show, because I have many Baltimore and Phi- 
ladelphia friends who come on for the season or 
for that particular event. But otherwise I think 
a box at the Show is a bore; you get so tired 
of it after the second or third day. We have 
had a great many horse shows this summer and 
those in the open have been a great improve- 
ment on the stuffy atmosphere of the Madison 
Square Garden with its constant reminder of a 
circus, 

Meadows is busy drilling new servants. He 
always puts them through a series of problems 
and it is rather amusing to watch the results. 
For example, he will never tell a man anything 
twice. He will say ** You will find the mas- 
ter’s rain-coat in such a cupboard or in such a 
closet, in such a place.”’ If in five minutes 
the servant does not come down with the coat 
he will be discharged. Meadows is invaluable ; 
he arranges everything to work like the 
mechanism of a clock, and he takes interest in 
it all. At one time I was seriously considering 
the use of powder and plush, but it will not do 
for New York. Then I cannot find a house 
like those on the Continent, which seems built 
around a staircase and where you are obliged to 
have your men at every landing. I suppose 
people will think that I am flying in the face 
of Providence to allow Meadows to discharge 
so many of my servants, but then I can always 
find others. I have no difficulty whatever. 
Of course very little of this detail comes into 
my life; it is ali taken care of for me. 

In tact, there is only one comfortable state 
of existence, and that is when you can touch 
bells—and noiseless ones as far as your hearing 
goes—and all commands and wishes will be ex- 
ecuted. Perhaps it is only a variation of the 
Aladdin story, but then an electric bell is so 
much more convenient than a lamp, and it is 
never nasty. 

And even with the prospects of a bit of a gay 
season here, I am almost tempted to take my 
promised run over to Paris, and from thence to 
Russia. It has been some years since I was 
either in Russia or in Austria, I have a sudden 
desire to go through the European Orient again, 
and to try Turkey and the southern Austrian 


provinces, and those delightful semi-barbaric 
lands which touch the waters of the southern 
seas. 

I am beginning to look to the south again 
for pleasures, and I shall go as usual in the 
early spring to a little cottage which I purchased 
last year on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is very old-fashioned—one of those wooden 
southern houses with piazzas all around it and 
a great hall dividing the house intwo. There 
is a wild garden and a wilderness of sand and 
pine trees, with afew old oaks. It is a dreamy 
land, and my longings for it have been quick- 
ened by an article by Maurice Thompson in one 
of the current magazines. Some of my south- 
ern friends look upon me with wonder when I 
suggest going to one of these seaside places in 
the month of March. They use them as sum- 
mer resorts, and they never seem to awaken to 
the possibilities in the early southern spring, 
which frequently commences in February. We 
are, however, beginning to understand our own 
possibilities in this vast land, with our wealth 
of climate and resources of all kinds. The only 
trouble about us is that we are still too grega- 
rious. I know that it is a little lonely to be in 
a secluded spot, even if the house is a modern 
one and the party large and merry, and you 
have every convenience and every comfort and 
every luxury of the metropolis. But it is de- 
lightful to have houses situated at different 
points, to which you can take a party at any 
time ; and what with golf, and croquet, and 
tennis, and bridge and other amusements, if the 
people are chosen with a little discrimination, 
one cannot be bored. I have always thought 
that the mountains of Virginia afforded a superb 
late autumn and early spring climate, and they 
are really much cooler than resorts further 
north in summer. I am glad to see that one 
by one my little ideas are taking root in this 
country, and now people are beginning to build 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains, as well as on the 
sandy plains of the pine region of South Caro- 
lina and on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
There is always sport of some kind, and we are 
fast becoming a great sporting community. 
Fox-hunting is not new to Virginia, and many 
a country gentleman kept his private pack in 
the famous years before the war. It is the only 
way in which one can thoroughly enjoy life. 
You have an immense continent before you. 
You have hill and dale, mountain, lake and 
river. The ocean is on three sides, and for 
miles there stretch great unbroken tracts of 
forest and wildwood. You can move from 
one spot to another as the fancy takes you, and 
you can bring along with you a merry crew. 

In fact you have only to entertain. I was 
much amused at a lugubrious story in one of 
the current magazines written by Gertrude 
Atherton, She told the experiences of a bank 
cashier in New York, whese one desire was to 
get into metropolitan society. He inherited 
fifty thousand dollars—hardly the expenses of a 
season—and he hied himself to Newport. He 
made the acquaintance of a newspaper corre- 
spondent and was taken by him to thé weekly 
hop at the Casino. There he gazed on a few 
cottagers whom he had never met before and 
because they did not hold out their hands to 
greet him, he could not see the way to accom- 
plish his ambition. He therefore went back to 
his apartment and killed himself. Very path- 
etic. However, the Casino dances have long 
ceased to be fashionable. I do not wonder at 
his suicide. The ambition he cherished, how- 
ever, is not an unworthy one. We all desire 
to elevate ourselves. There may be different 
goals to reach, but the very fact that a man 
wishes to rise superior to his surroundings, 
shows that he has the right metalin him. As 
for the social end of it, that could have been 
arranged, for I have known men to do excel- 
lently well even with fifty thousand dollars. Of 
course this sum would not last, but it answered 
the purpose until a rich marriage was effected. 

People in summer want to be amused, and 
let an unmarried man camp upon the sands of 
Newport—the most unfriendly of the social 
shores—and have horses and automobiles and 
give luncheons and little dinners, he will soon 
work his way in; it is not hopeless. There 
never was a man who could not make a few 
friends and then improve and weed out his list. 
Suicide for this or for the failure of any other 
ambition. Absurd. Suicide is but cowardice, 
and life is too brief and too sweet. To live in 
the face of fearful adverse circumstances, is a 
test of a man’s ability, and of his charaeter. 
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The old hymn is true—and you knew I am not 
as orthodox as 1 should be—there is no sorrow 
which heaven cannot heal. And if you have 
very little trust in heaven you can find plenty of 
consolation on earth. It is true that the very 
greatest misfortune in these modern times, is 
the want of money. It is the root of all hap- 
piness. It is only the sickly sentimentalists who 
think otherwise and even when it is presented 
to the lower classes in the doggerel of the music 
halls, the old-time philosophy goes but a little 
way. One is very sceptical to believe that the 
lady who was like a bird in a gilded cage— 
whose love was bought with an old man’s gold, 
etc., had not a very happy time of it and she 
would not have exchanged this gilded cage for 
the coziest flat in Brooklyn, and there is not a 
cash girl or a factory hand in the audience 
which listens to such drivel, who would not be 
willing to try the life in the gilded cage, even 
with an elderly spouse, If one opened the door 
of a gilded cage, there would be such a flutter 
of women to get in that the bars outside would 
be broken. The only idea would be—will he 
foot the bills ? 

Unfortunately such angels as elderly gentle- 
men looking around to purchase the hands of 
lovely maidens and giving them their name and 
a gilded cage, are very far and few between, 
and they are snapped up more eagerly than any 
remnant on a bargain counter. You must par- 
don all this lapse into theatrical and newspaper 
slang, but I have just been to hear Miss May 
Irwin, and, perhaps, I have caught a bit of her 
amusing, but I must say not over-refined train 
of speech. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


VERY LONG OVERCOATS NOT FOUND AT READY- 
MADE SHOPS——PREFERS ENGLISH FASHION 
PLATES AND MODELS——RAGLANS OM- 
NIPRESENT —— FULL MORNING 
SUIT IN GRAY 


A DEFECT IN LONG OVERCOAT MODEL FOR COLD 


WEATHER 


T the ready-made clothing shops one 
may find a large assortment of differ- 
ent overcoats for autumn and winter, 

but among them all the long garments, excep 
of the ulster type, is lacking. In view of the 
fact, that as a rule, the makers attempt to fol_ 
low as closely as possible the fashions of the 

day, as shown by the heads of smart tailors’ 
this is somewhat surprising, but it can be ac, 
counted for by the fact that the long overcoa, 
though smart is not a broadly popular mode 

and that it is not to be found on the ordinary 
trade fashion plates. This is one of the best 
reasons for selecting it as an all-around day and 
evening coat. One does not always wish to 
dress in exact accordance with broadly popular 
fashion, which, because of their very common- 
ness, lose in distinctive style. One thing to be 
said about the long coat asa cold weather gar- 
ment which is not altogether in its favor is 
that it is well suited to very heavy material, and 
when made of a thick heavy cloth it loses its 
dress look and takes on the appearance of a 
rough weather ulster. A medium weight cloth 
at most should be used and that of not too 
rough a finish. _It will ordinarily prove suffi- 
ciently warm for town use in this locality even 
in mid-winter, and besides it will not be un- 
comfortably heavy for autumn and early spring. 
As has been previously said the large coat 
should be made loose and full, care being taken 
that it has not a roundly bulging back and 
shirts which cling about the legs in walking. 
Many long coats have these defects in cut 
which make them both unsightly and uncom- 
fortable. The garment should hang straight 
from the shoulders, and if anything the seams 
should have a slight outward spring to throw 
the skirts well away from the legs, instead of a 
convex spring which will make the bottom of 
the coat tend to curve in toward the legs. This 
tendency may be avoided, however, by having 
the coat slit up the middle of the back, The 
finish of the garment may be according to one’s 
individual preference ; it may be made with 
plain sleeves or have from five to eight rows of 
stitching around the cuffs; with cuffs made to 
turn down over the wrists or not ; with pockets 
set square and covered by flaps or slit like those 
of the raglan, and with or without breast 
pocket. As a rule'slit pockets are more con- 


venient, as they make it possible tor the wearcr 
to get at the pockets of his undercoat or trousc:s 
without unbuttoning the coat. If one has an 
outside breast pocket (and most coats are co 
made this season), it should be so set as to fol- 
low the line of the lapel, that is, be paralle| 
with it instead of setat an angle. — This is in 
accordance with what I have said in previou 
articles as to the advisability of keeping lincs 
symmetrical in the making of clothes. It is 
just such little things that make the difference 
between a garment which is and one which is 
not well finished. In my opinion the English 
models and fashion plates are much better than 
ours in these respects as well as in general cut 
and form. 
ENGLISH MODEL GOOD 

We are too likely to sacrifice comfort to 
looks, to overtrim or to put useless and mean- 
ingless trimmings on our clothes, whereas ‘he 
English seem usually to have a special purpose 
and meaning for every artic'e and button. The 
cuffs on their coats are real cuffs, intended to 
turn down if desired; the buttons on slec ves 
actually button through buttonholes, instead of 
being intended only for show and filling no tse- 
ful purpose ; the lines are more likely to lave 
been designed with some thought and meaning. 
I am speaking of course of their fashion plates 
as compared to ours, and therefore of the ,en- 
eral character of their clothing. Our good 
tailors seldom follow fashion plates closely, and 
the great majority of them when they do so, 
usually go by English models. ‘The strictly 
American trade fashion cuts, so called, are ,en- 
erally used only by the cheaper makers and by 
wholesale clothiers, so that as far as our well- 
dressed men are concerned there can hardly be 
said to exist any strictly American fashicns. 
The tailors look to London, and the well- 
dressed man of that city and he of New York 
are clothed very much alike. Of course we 
have certain differences which are sometirres 
the result of different conditions in temperatt re 
or taste, and sometimes purely arbitrary, but as 
a rule there is little difference in the civil dress 
among the smart men of both countries. Smart 
men are not bound down in all instances to nar- 
row fashions and gain their smartness more 
usually by individual style than by exact rules of 
dress. 


SMART CUT IN OVERCOATS 


Asa broad type for an all-around coat the long 
Chesterfield, then, seems to me to be the smart- 
est. It must not be understood that the name I 
have given it is correct, or even that by which the 
coat is known, but it applies rather better than 
any other I can think of, and so far as I have been 
able to learn there is no other designation short 
of the words by which it may be described, 
namely, a long, straight, loosely- hanging coat. 
All the clothing shops and department stores 
have a large stock of the raglan models, but 
even at the best and most expensive places it is 
impossible to find a raglan that hangs almost to 
the ankles. They fall a few inches below the 
knees, in some cases to the middle of the calf, 
but are no longer. Ihave myself looked over 
the coats in many of the best shops and been 
shown various styles at prices ranging from $18 
to $45, but in answer to my inquiries respect- 
ing longer coats I have invariably been told that 
they were not made except for ulsters. There 
is little doubt of the truth of the answer ; long 
coats cannot be found ready-made, and the 
fact seems to me an extra recommendation in 
their favor, as it is proof that they are by no 
means common. Such cannot be said of the 
raglan type, that is, the usual raglan type, as 
seen in every clothing shop window, and 
although there is no doubt of its being worn by 
many men I think it is rapidly losing ground as 
a smart coat in inverse ratio to its popularity. 
Still it is often not the style of a garment, so 
much as the way in which it is made and the 
uses to which it is put that condemns it. For 
certain purposes, as for a country or rain coat, 
the raglan is a good type, but thenit should be 
cut long and made with proper seams, Ags 4 
top riding coat of covert cloth, not very long, 
and with a slit up the back the model is also 
good. 


AN IDEAL MATERIAL FOR LIGHT STORM COAT— 
TRAVELING MODELS 


For a light storm coat cravenette is a good 
material. It is made of west of England cloth, 
is light and soft, somewhat like covert coating 
in appearance, and it can be had in various 
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shades. While it is impervious to water, it 
jooks as well as any other material which is not 
water-proot, and so may be worn at all times 
and not merely in wet weather. As no rubber 
is used in the finishing, and the cloth is porous, 
‘t admits of good ventilation. Most of the 
ain coats of this material, which may be bought 
-eady made, are of the raglan type and not suf- 
sciently long, but the cloth may be bought in 
che roll, and one can therefore have it made up 
nto any style of coat desired. The ready-made 
coats cost about $25 at the c'othing shops and 
haberdasheries. 

The coat of the semi-ulster type, with belt 
across the back, illustrated in this issue, is a 
mart model for ordinary wear, and it would 
answer every purpose for traveling by cars or 
steamer, but as a distinct steamer coat the reg- 
ular English ulster of tweed is also good. It 
should be made loose and long; should be 
double-breasted, with four bone buttons down 
the front in a double row ; side pockets and 
breast pocket on the left-hand side, all with 
faps. Another country ani steamer coat is 
that known as the Macfarlane. This is a cape 
coat without sleeves. The cape is long, not 
removable, fastened to the coat at the back, 
and it may be buttoned in front. The coat 
tself is single-breasted, and has large side and 
breast pockets set on the outside and covered 
by flaps. The ulster is to be preferred, not only 
because of its looks, but also because the Mac- 
firlane has no sleeves, and in windy weather, 
when it is necessary to keep the cape buttoned 
jown the front, the arms do not have free 
play. 





DARK GRAY SUITINGS—SILK BRAID 
The black or dark gray evening overcoat of 
moderate weight, cut single-breasted, with fly 
font and falling an inch or two below the 
knees, is still in fashion. Its principal charac- 
teristic is a silk facing to the edges of the lapels, 
in which it is distinct, for no other outer coat 
is given faced lapels if correctly made. The 
hang of this garment is straight from the shoul- 
lers, loose, but with no great fulness of mate- 
ial. Pockets may be set vertically, with slits 
it the sides or straight, and with the usual 
quare flap. The breast pocket, however, is 
without flap. The seams may be plain or 
lightly overlapped, and the sleeves may have 
narrow turned-back cuffs or be finished plain, 
as desired. The lining should be satin through- 
out. This is distinctly an evenirg dress over- 
coat, or at least as much so as any coat can be. 
There is some question as to whether or not 
silk binding or braid on the edges of the black 
wt dark gray morning coat is smarter than a 
plain finish. J believe the matter to be purely 
me of individual taste and preference. Some 
men can stand braided or bound coats better 
than others. In this country, at least, the 
plainly finished coat seems to be preferred by 
most well-dressed men, and ail that can be said 
on the ground of style is that if braid or bind- 
ing be used, it should be very narrow. The 
black morning coat should not have side pock- 
ets, but there should be a breast pocket without 
flap on the left side. The illustration in Vogue 
pf 15 October shows the correct cut of this 
arment, With it a high hat should always te 
' Besides the black morning coat to be worn 
vith trousers of a different material, which is 
he most serviceable and one of the foundation- 
tones of a man’s wardrobe, a full morning-coat 
uit of gray, with trousers and waistcoat ot the 
ame material, is much to be desired. I think 
remember having described an exceedingly 
mart-looking costume of this kind several 
onths ago, which may bear repetition as illus- 
ating a type of style. It was worn by a man 
her well known in New York society as 
el] as upon the polofield. The suit was of a 
lain smoke-gray material ; the coat was cut in 
the waist, with skirts that hung well around 
o the front, but there was no braid. The hat 
rasa high silk, with cloth band; the boots 
ttoned calf-skin, with rather heavy flat soles ; 
e gloves of heavy’tan, and the stick of light 
echwood, without metal ornamentation. 
he collar was slightly poke-pointed, and the 
© a once-folded ascot of plain black basket- 
en silk, caught with a small pin of tur- 
woise and pearls. Between the edges of the 
vaistcoat and the tie there was a slip of white 
‘qué, with hair lines of pink and blue running 
cross it, which made a pretty contrast between 
¢ waistcoat and tie. Taken altogether, the 
¢ was good, 
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WAISTCOAT AND SHOES——COSTUME DETAILS 


I think the waistcoat slip a pretty touch of 
which we have all too few in our attire, and 
there is no reason, so far as style or good form, 
why it should not be worn with a frock or 
morning coat. Its use, however, with a sack 
suit or any attire less formal than a morning 
coat suit should not be advocated. 





usually worn with a frock coat or a morning 
coat suit they may be used with sack clothes 
over black calf shoes. For shooting or golf 
somewhat higher spats or gaiters are worn with 
knickerbockers and heavy wool stockings. It 
should be said, however, as regards the wearing 
of spats that they seem to be much more suit- 
able and becoming to some men than to others. 


It is almost impossible to define the kind of 


FASHIONABLE OVERCOAT 
(See text—The Well Dressed Man. ) 


Another article of attire which may be classed 
in the same category so far as fashion and form 
are concerned is the spat. It is worn by many 
smartly dressed men and there is nothing on the 
score of good style to be said against its use. 
During the spring, summer and early autumn 
white spats are correct, but in the colder 
months those of light tan and of gray box 
cloth are somewhat the best. Though more 





man who may best wear them, because it de- 
pends rather on a certain sort of indescribable 
style than upon pure physical build. The rea- 
sons are no doubt the same, as those which en- 
able some men to dress in a more extreme way 
than others without appearing to be overdressed. 


TIES 


The kind of tie which may be said just now 


to be more in evidence than another is the nar- 
row four-in-hand known as the derby, in plain 
colors or self marking. It is cut perfectly 
straight below the knot and is one and one-half 
inches in breadth. The best colors are dark 
green, very dark blue and certain shades of an 
Indian red, but black is, of course, always good, 
especially in the basket-woven silks. This tie 
being simple in construction it may be found 
correctly made at many of the less expensive 
haberdashers and often in pretty silks. At such 
shops it costs usually about 50 cents, while at 
the more expensive places its price is from $1 
to $1.25. The dark green shades are, how- 
ever, for some reason or other, hard to find at 
the cheaper shops, and for that reason some- 
what the smartest. The derby is distinctly a 
lounging dress tie and generally not to be worn 
with a frock or black morning coat. It looks 
best with a narrow spaced high turn-over collar, 
and with only a small pin, if any. The smart- 
est turn-over collars are made with a very 
narrow opening, either vertical or meeting at 
the top of the band and with sharply rounded 
or square points. This style does not admit of 
wearing anything but a small slender knotted 
tie or a tightly knotted bow like the bat wing 


and butterfly. 


Among the other styles of long ties is that 
of the flowing ends to be tied in a slender, long 
four-in-hand knot ; that with only moderately 
spreading ends to be tied in the same way, and 
the once over ascot are most in fashion. The 
ascot is the one of all others to be worn with a 
frock coat, for with it, of course, a straight- 
standing collar is worn. Four-in-hand ties may 
also be worn with a frock or morning coat, but 
the bow should never be used with these cos- 
tumes. The pointed end bow seems to still be 
the most in vogue, but the square-ended bat- 
wing is sold at all the best shops and is as good 
in style, 

THE ILLUSTRATION 


The illustration shows a smart overcoat, 
ulster cut, of rather light snuff-colored home- 
spun, with velvet collar to match the cloth. 


The cuffs on the sleeves are made to turn down 


over the hands if desired. It will be noticed 
that the coat is long and that it has a slit run- 
ning well up the back. The front of the coat 
is finished plain without the yoke effect ; single- 
breasted, fly buttoning, with lapels cut fairly 
high, side pockets set straight and covered by 
flaps ; outside breast pocket on left side set 
straight and without flap. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 9I 22 NOVEMBER, 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. ‘The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut trom any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


, | \He pattern here presented is for a new 

type skirt showing a corselet top. 

These skirts look pretty when worn 
with a boléro which comes over the points of 
the skirt, thus giving a princess effect to the 
gown. This model is three-piece and has a 
front gore and circular sides trimmed on the 
bottom with stitched bands. The skirt may be 
cut without the corselet and simply stitched 
at the bottom, if preferred, thus making a 
simple three-piece skirt suitable for cloth, 
tweed, or cheviot to be worn with a shirt waist. 
Four yards of double width material will be re- 
quired to make this skirt. 


SKIRTS 


r I \He models for skirts this season are of 
so many varieties that every figure can 
be suited and the most becoming 

style chosen. It is difficult, in fact impossible, 

to make women give up the tight-fitting skirt ; 
many new gowns being made with the tight- 
fitting upper skirt of last year, even when the 
bottom is very flaring and elaborately trimmed. 
For the benefit of those who prefer plain ekirts 
there is published this week a plain skirt 
trimmed at the bottom only. Among the 
other models is one with a three-piece tight- 
fitting top with a circular flounce which may 
be trimmed with stitched bands, applications of 
lace, bands of fur, etc. The circular skirts 
with three shaped flounces on the bottom, each 
one piped with velvet or trimmed with fur is 
another good model for cloth. If one is in- 
clined to be stout and short-waisted it is advised 
that the top of the skirts be made plain, no 
matter if the newest skirts are gathered. It is 
becoming more and more prevalent to dress in 
the most becoming style rather than follow to 
the extremes of fashion, and certainly this is 
most sensible, as the chief aim of being well 
gowned is to look as well as possible, and this 
would not be accomplished if the short stout 
women wore full skirts. When a woman is 
tall and slight she can wear with good effect 
the shirred and plaited skirts such as are shown 

in the velvet gowns published in Vogue of 15 

November and in velvet soft silks and crépes 

the full skirts are certainly more picturesque. 

For house gowns many skirts are made with 
panels at the front and sides laced across with 
fine braid or cord. A pretty model for a light 
weight cloth gown was made with a narrow 
front gore and circular shirred sides, the only 
trimming being five rows of fur on the bottom 
in graduated widths, the widest being at the 
bottom. Another model was also three-piece, 
but was tight-fitting at the top. At the bottom 
of the side seams the skirt was cut out in a 
point, the skirt pieces being rounded, and the 
point filled in with a ruffle of silk in the same 
shade. The only other trimming was a band 
of stitching five rows wide, which extended all 
around the bottom of the skirt and up either 
sid: of the side seams, making the stitching ten 
rows wide. 

A pretty house model for crépe de chine or 
albatross had a tight-fitting pointed upper skirt 
longer in front than at the back. This was 
finished with a wide band of lace, and below a 
deep flounce of accordion-plaited crépe or alba- 

ross. For evening gowns in net or tulle the 

flounced skirts of 1830 are again being worn, 
each flounce bordered with a ruche of lace, gold 
or silver embroidery or some such ornamenta- 
tion, but these are not advised except for slight 
figures. The empire gowns are also to be worn 
for the evening again. A lovely model in this 
style is shown in Vogue of 15 November, in 
Dress on the Stage. They should not be too 
loose-fitting, as this gives them too much the 
appearance of tea gowns. Fur is being used 
extensively this winter; as a trimming on skirts 
ani even on evening gowns it is used, a band of 
fur edging the skirt, and a narrower width in- 
termingled with lace on the bodice. White 
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satin trimmed with sable or ermine is lovely. 
It is more sensible to have street skirts made 
walking length, as it is both uncomfortable and 
unbecoming to hold them up when walking. 
A good fashion which is becoming more and 
more prevalent is the wearing of a short skirt, 
that is, one three or four inches shorter than 
your ordinary skirt, whenever it is raining, or 
the walking is bad. House dresses, dinner 
gowns and reception gowns are all made with 
slight traines. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
Oe: Parrait.—Into a_porcelain-lined 


saucepan put the yolks of two eggs, a 
tablespoonful of granulated sugar and 
a third of a pint of strong cold coffee. Beat 











meats. Citron sliced and added with the meats 
is also good. This cake baked in individual 
pans, posted and decorated with half kernels of 
the nuts, served with whipped cream, makes a 
nice sweet for a simple luncheon. 


USEFUL HINTS 


Here are many little facts which, if 

I known, make cooking much easier 
and more successful. Some of these 

are that to test a cake run a knitting-needle 
into it; if it comes out bright, the cake is 
baked through. To prevent salt caking in the 
salt-cellar, mix with it a little arrow-root. 
Eggs may be roughly tested by putting them 
into a basin of cold water; the quicker they 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN——-NO, QI, PRINCESS SKIRT 


For description, see this page. Cut parer pattern No. 91 sent on receipt 
of coupon with remittance offfifty cents. 


this all gently over the fire until the mixture 
clings to the whisk. Do not let it boil. Re- 
move from the fire and beat lightly into it an 
equal quantity of stiffly whipped cream. Mould 
and freeze for two hours. 

Nut Layer Caxe.—One cup of butter, two 
of sugar, three of flour and four eggs, one 
teaspoonful of baking powder and half a cup of 
milk; After the cake is well mixed add chopped 
nut meats to the dough. English walnuts or 
hickory;nuts are best. Bake the cake in layers. 
Make the filling of ordinary pastry made by 
beating the white of an egg stiff with powdered 
sugar and a tablespoonful of water. Flavor 
with vanilla. Mix this full of chopped nuts 
and spread on and between the layers of the 
cake. If preferred the nut meats may be broken 
only, as some people prefer this to chopped 


sink the fresher they are. To test the heat of 
an oven, put into it a sheet of thin white pa- 
per; if too hot, the paper will blacken and 
blaze ; if it turns yellow quickly, it is the right 
temperature for puff paste ; if the paper gets 
yellow more slowly, the oven is ready for cake, 
biscuits, etc. 

Mixed mustard will keep the color longer if 
a little salt is added. If corks which are used 
for liqueurs, fruit juices, etc., are dipped into 
oil before being put into the bottle after some 
of the contents have been used they will not 
stick to the bottle. To cut hard-boiled eggs 
in regular smooth quarters or slices dip the 
knife in water before using it. If paper cases, 
in which entrées, etc., are served are slightly 
oiled and dried in the oven before using the 
contents will not soak the paper when filled. 
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REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 
R Eaders of Vogue who desire speciaj pa 






terns published should send in th, 
requests promptly. 
is in most general demand will be publi 
in preference to others. Up to this date th 
patterns published are : 


No. 2 Golf Cape, 
No. 4 Drop Skirt. 
No. 7 Breakfast Jacket, 
No. 8 Shirt Waist. 
No. 15 Little Boy's Frock. 
No. 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 
No. 17 Eton Jacket. 
No 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
No. 21 Three Corset Covers, 
. 25 Fancy Wrap. 
. 26 Lace Coat. 
. 27 Chemise and Drawers, 
No. 28 Night Gown, 
. 29 Dressing Gown. 
No. 33 Child's Coat. 
No. 34 Shirt Waist. 
No. 36 Silk Waist. 
No, 38 Girl's Coat. 
No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back, 
No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 
No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock, 
. 40 Dressing Sacque. 
No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 
No. 48 Three Sleeves. 
. 49 Bed Jacket. 
No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 
No. 53 Waist of No. 52. 
. $4 Box Plaited Shirt, 
No. §5 Five-gored Skirt with tucked back. 
Ne. 56 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 
. 57 Tucked Silk Eton. 
No. §8 Short Skirt. 
59 Nine-gored Tailor Skirt. 
No, 60 Jacket to be worn with No. 59, 
Ne. 61 Fancy Lace Bolero. 
No. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 
No. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 
No. 64 Collarless Eton. 
No. 65 Girl's Wash Frock. 
No, 67 Circular Skirt with tucked flounce, 
No. 68 Fancy Cape. 
No. 69 Kimona Dressing Sack. 
No. 70 Short Walking Skirt. 
No, 71 Norfolk Jacket. 
No. 73 Three-Piece Skirt with plaited flounce 
No. 74 Fancy Petticoat. 
No. 75 Short-Sleeved Nightgown. 
. 76 Young Girl's Dress. 
No. 77 Simple Dressing Gown. 
. 78 Closed Drawers. 
No. 79 Flannel Shirt. 
No. 80 Tailor Skirt. 
No. 81 Tailor Jacket to be worn with No, 8, 
No. 82 Short Petticoat. 
. 83 Fancy Blouse. 
No 84 Skirt for soft fabrics. 
No. 85 Tucked Shirt. 
No. 86 Little Boy's Coat. 
No. 87 Trimmed Skirt. 
88 Simple Silk Bodice. 
. 89 Theatre Cape. 
No, 90 Plain Wrapper 
No 91 Princess Skirt. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
92 Full-Length Coat. 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to orde 
Measurement blanks sent on reques 
The prices are uniform, viz.: an ¢f 
tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; 
bodice, $2; a jacket, $25; a long cloak ¢ 
coat, $3; asleeve, socents. Special child 
patterns : dress, $1.25 ; sleeve, 25 cents ; coal 
$1.25; sleeve, 25 cents. Misses not over 
years: skirts, $1.00; waists, 75 cents ; sl 
35 cents; Jacket, $1.00; long coat, $1.5 
These prices include, besides, the flat paper fro 
which to cut, a half model made up to ser 
as a guide when making. 


No. 
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The pattern that 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPO 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Street 
New Yorx 


E[Nclosed please find fifty cents, 
which send by mail to my 
below : 


Vegue Pattern Me. ... 6. cccicccccccees 


These patterns are made in medium six 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed “4 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
a 
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FLORAL 
{ ARRANGEMENTS 


the little island of Santa 
Catalina, in the Pacific 





cisco, there grows a species 
of palm known as the La- 
tania Borbonica. It grows 
to a great hight, the leaves 
are immense, and they have 
long sword-like stems. 
The middle of these leaves 
is solid, but the spines end 
in long graceful streamers. 
Some ingenious mind has 
seen the 

possibili- 

ties of 


Ocean, just off San Fran-. 


climbing over the rigging. A swan with 
spread wings, or a little house-boat. The 
three-foot high table is a marvel of patient skill, 
while the spheres are perfect in shape. 

The ugly-looking, unattractive objects are 
shipped in a dry state, but on arriving at the 
florists, are given a good soaking, and then still 
keeping them damp by daily immersion in 
water are put in the sun. Soon the tiny buds 
appear and before long the ugly object is 
transformed into an interesting thing of beauty, 
covered with its vernal foliage of fairy green. 
The spheres look best if swung from a gas rod 
or portiére rail, while the boat with spreading 
sail would make a beautiful ornament for a 
small table. In a conservatory the little 





these lea- 
ves and 
woven the long ends into a 
basket-like shape, with a 
braided finish down the sides 
and around the top. 

Very beautiful are these 
same baskets when secured 
to a pillar on the veranda 
and filled with a mass of 
golden-rod, asters, branches 
of autumn leaves, or the 
trailing clematis. For in- 
doors they adapt themselves 
to an original form of deco- 
ration that is strikingly novel 
and artistic. A jar of water 
may be placed in the basket 
and then filled with the long- 

















stemmed American beauty 
roses, or lilies, with grace- 
ful ferns. 

The full beauty of many flowers is often lost 
in interior decoration for lack of the proper 
background, and if this basket leaf is placed 
against a panel, the effect of the interlacing 
leaves in the rear and against the panel 
is most beautiful. The basket is strong 
enough to hold a pot of blooming azaleas or 
pinks, or cacti in full bloom. It is seldom 
that a mixed bouquet is beautiful. Rather 
have one beautiful rose in a single dainty vase 
than a dozen different varieties in a bowl. A 
triumph of flower decoration was once achieved 
in a most simple manner. It was Eastertide, 
when the season would admit of an excuse for 
overcrowding with flowers, but only one flower 
piece was selected for each room. In the 
drawing room was an open doorway shielded 
by massive olive green plush curtains, half 
drawn. Against one of these stood a gold and 
white glass vase about three feet high, and in 
this were many long-stemmed Bermuda lilies. 
The purity and simplicity of the lilies against 
the dark background was 
more syggestive of Easter 
than ifthe room had been 


monkeys might hang from any perch, or in a 
library or morning room, would add much to 
the pleasure of the room. 

The new sphere, with an indentation in the 
top for a glass to slip in out of sight, if filled 
with glowing orchids would make a superb 
luncheon piece for the table centre, or even the 
reception-room table, particularly if set on a 
round mirror. 

Another beautiful bit of novel flower decora- 
tion is the flower globe. 

The wire shape can be bought at the florist, 
in two hemispheres. These are lined with 
moss and filled with earth, then wired together 
in the shape of a ball, with a loop to hang it by. 
Seeds or tiny plants are put in the earth through 
the wire openings and before long the whole 
ball is a mass of bloom. 

Nasturtiums are especially beautiful in this 
form, as well as pansies, while the old-fashioned 
fuschia rises to positive elegance and beauty of 
color and form, when seen in this guise. 





laden with bloom. 

In the dining-room a 
huge green china bow] was 
placed on a black pedestal, 
and the bowl filled with 
parrott tulips, one half side 
of the red, the other of 
the yellow variety. 

The Japanese well ap- 
preciate the beauty and 
pleasure to be derived in 
simplicity of any form of 
decoration, especially floral. 
The means may be extrav- 
agant, but the end secured 
will be simple in effect. 

Unless one has a well 
stocked conservatory near 














it is often difficult to 
keep a constant supply of 
flowers on hand during 
the winter, and a bit of growing fern is often 
a delight. 

_ One of the best growers is the Devallia, a 
fern that grows high up in the mountains of 
Japan. Its extreme delicacy of mould gives no 
hint of its rugged nature, for it has been known 
to endure frost. The natives take a bunch of 
moss and closely twine the long trailing roots 
of the Devallia (before it leaves) around it, 
forming a variery of wonderful shapes. A 
favorite form is the monkey wich two beady 
eyes inset, or a ship with swelling sail. An- 
other form is seen in the ship with two monkey 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page ii) 


Mippte Ficure.—Costume for deep mourn- 
ing in black cloth and English crépe. The 
circular skirt has a deep facing of crépe, and is 
trimmed with a narrow bias fold of crépe. The 
long cape is circular, finished with a deep crépe 
border and bias folds Ar the top, seven of 
these folds are placed to form a yoke effect. 
The ruche at neck is of heavy Brussels net edged 
with crépe. 


Urrer Ricut Firure.—Gown of peau de 
sole over taffeta. The taffeta foundation is 
circular. The drop skirt of peau de soie is also 


of tucked black maline caught with gilt 
buckles. White roses under brim at back. 
Uprer Ricut Ficurr.—Sealskin coat with 

















circular and has a deep shaped border of crépe, 
the design at the top being followed with a dull 
finish black silk soutache. Fulness at back in 
inverted plaits. A short boléro of the peau de 
soie is bordered with crépe, and shows a waistcoat 
effect on the close-fitting under-bodice of the 
peau de soie laid in small plaits. Stock collar 
and plastron front of crépe de chine. Tie of 
peau de soie. Shaped girdle in folds of peau de 
soie, with under tabs of crépe at front. Collar 
tops of crépe edged with peau de soie. Crépe 
cuff with black chiffon frills at wrist. 

Lower Ricut F:cure.—Princess evening 

















gown suitable for mourning, ot embroidered 
white crépe de chine and chiffon, over wie 
taffeta. The front and deep flounce are of 
tucked white chiffon finished with a narrow 
flounce of the chiffon embroidered in white. 
The crépe de chine princess tunic is elaborately 
embroidered, also with white, having a bow- 
knot design bordering. A large bow-knot of 
the design is at front of corsage. The em- 
broidered chiffon twines around neck. The 
sleeves are of the tucked chiffon with a double 
frill at elbow ; knots of chiffon are draped on 


upper part. 
PAGE 343 


Upper Lert Ficure,—Neck scarf of silver- 
pointed Alaska Fox with head and cluster tails. 
Hat of black velvet with pale green panne folds 
around crown and large bow with gilt buckle 
high at left side. Shaded green and gray foliage 
under brim at left. 

Lower Lerr Ficure.—Collarette of Baum 
Marten with cluster tails. Muff to match in 
medium size. Large hat of deep castor velvet 
with white and brown and white plumes droop- 
ing over brim at right, and a brown and white 
Amazon plume curving round down towards 
left. 

Mippts Ficure.—Seal cape with storm 
collar and ripple revers, lined with brocade, 
Toque with jetted crown over white. Brim 


Chinchilla collar and revers. 
fasten strap. Muff of Chinchilla. Picture 
hat of smoke-color velvet, with white panne 
chou at left and gray Amazon ostrich plume 
round front and right side. 

Lower Ricut Ficure.—Smart coat of 
baby lamb with Chinchilla collar, revers, and 
facings down front of coat. Lining of white 
brocade. Hat of black felt made in cut folds, 
with pastel blue ostrich feathers and chiffon at 
left side, 

PAGE VI 


Evening gown of black satin and black Chan- 
tilly lace over white satin. A lace flounce or 
lace shawl could be used for this model if there 
was no objection to having it cut. White 
satin may be used for the gown instead of black 
if preferred, 

31. School suit of dark blue cheviot, the 
coat collar braided with black. Shirt of white 
flannel. Cloth tam-o’shanter with curling 
quill. Black stockings, Calf-skin buttoned 
boots. 

Fig. 6151.—Tailor-made suit of bronze- 
green Venetian cloth over the same color taffeta. 
The circular foundation has an accordion-plaited 
dust frill. The drop-skirt is also circular with 
fulness at back in an inverted plait. The tight- 
fitting jacket is lined with white peau de soie, 
and is finished on edges with rows of stitching. 
Silver buttons fasten front. The smaller revers 
and collar are of white cloth trimmed with black 
and silver soutache. Turned-back cuffs to 
match. Soft hat of bronze-green beaver felt 
with Lierre lace draped around brim ; folds of 
bronze-green velvet around crown with end and 
gold buckle at back. 

Fig. 6154.—Mourning gown of crépe com- 
bined with peau de soie over taffeta. The 
three-piece drop skirt opens at front gore seams 
to show plaitings of peau de soie. Rows of 
buttons covered with peau de soie trim either 

















side of seam above. The crépe waist has peau 
de soie embroidered with mourning jet, coming 
from shoulders down fronts, opening in a nar- 
row V to show tucked pieces of bishop’s lawn 
and an inner vest of the crépe. A bertha of 
the peau de soie, trimmed with fringe, is draped 
below the embroidered pieces, the long ends 
(Continued on page x) 


Cut steel buttons * 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER 
(Continued from page vi) 


take no further notice of it. Tack up the 
darts; then the seams of the back ; stitch and 
well press them (over a roller), notching all 
the turnings at the waist, and anywhere else 
where they do not lie back quite flat ; oversew 
the turnings, and, for the whollv uninitiated, 
I shall here mention, that oversewing is always 
done from left to sight, contrary to ordinary 
seam sewing, so as to make the longer stitch 
the one over the raw edges. 

This done, tack the shoulder and under-arm 
seams together, with the turnings to the right 
side, and try the bodice on. Of course I am 
assuming the patternis to the exact size, so 
that any alteration necessary would not be more 
than a slight stretching or pinning in at the 
under-arm, or shoulder seams; the front edge 
of the latter, as well as the front neck, should 
be well stretched, and the back shoulder edge 
slightly eased on. 

I don’t approve of padding round the arm- 
hole, as a round figure is much to be preferred 
to a square one, but where there is much of a 
hollow, the French canvas may be continued 
over to the armhole with advantage, sloping off 
just above the darts to the under-arm edge, 
instead ot being out up to the shoulder. 








seam, by holding well round the hand while 
fixing on. An examination of any well-made 
bodice will show how to finish them. Turn up 
the lower edge of bodice next, cutting away the 
corners of the seam turnings to make them less 
bulky, and it is often desirable to put a stitch at 
each one to keep the lower edge turning well 
up, then make it neat with binding or narrow 
sarsnet ribbon. 

Next run tacks up each fitting line in front, 
and prepare for the buttons and buttonholes, by 
running a second tack over the first to fix the 
turnings down, and leaving a quarter-inch mar- 
gin outside fitting line on the right edge where 
the buttonholes are to be worked, and an inch 
on the left, which latter is to form a wrap 
to lie under buttonholes ; turn one-quarter inch 
sarsnet ribbon inside each edge to neaten, and be 
sure the buttonholes begin on the one fitting 
line, while the buttons must be sewn exactly on 
the other, so that when fastened the buttons 
represent the exact middle of front. 

Now make the sleeves, notching well the tur- 
ning of the inner curve seam before pressing them 
open; any taking in or letting out should be 
done on the outer seam when the pattern is a 
good one, as altering the inner one also alters 
the shape. Make the wrists neat with 
ribbon, and put the sleeve into armhole with 
he inner seam in a line with the thumb when 











DIAGRAM FOR CUTTING WAIST 


See text The Home Dressmaker 


In pinning the fronts together, it is better to 
do so by the pencil lines even though it is altered 
afterwards, as it will ensure the pinning being 
exactly down the middle; the waist points 
should never be let out, as by so doing the 
‘*expression’’ of the fronts is immediately 
altered and generally spoilt; when pinned to fit, 
hold open the turning and pencil the lining 
against the pins, then remove the latter entirely 
to take off the bodice, pencil the alterations, if 
any (which should usually have been made on 
the right side only), in a similar manner, and 
match them on the left side when the fronts and 
back are separate, by pinning the original pencil 
lines exactly together and then the new ones may 
be either traced, or pierced through and pencilled. 

Only those who have become accustomed to 
work with pencil lines on the lining, can realize 
how very great a help it is in the making, and 
even more so in the case of alterations ; at any 
stage the original lines may be matched, and any 
mistake discovered and rectified, which is otten 
impossible when the tracing or a tack has been 
the guide for the seams. While the fronts are 
separate, sew in the bones, running the binding 
slightly easy up each seam, and putting the strips 
of bone into the casings tightly ; or if covered 
steels are used, they must also be eased on to 





the arm is held straight out. Tighten the 
sleeve edge to the lower part of armhole, and 
ease it to the upper if you wish it to set well. 
It is smartest if the back seam of sleeve is 
arranged to meet one of the back ones of bodice 
which, of course, depend upon the cut of the 
sleeve. 

Make the collar on a foundation, which is 
the exact size of the neck, measuring the 
latter outside the bodice and allowing for the 
turning. Cut the material on the cross and 
turning over the edges across to each other on 
the wrong side of the foundation; tack the col- 
lar in position, hold it over to the inside of 
bodice and hem the bodice neck edge on to it 
just under its lower edge, so that when set up 
again the hemming is quite covered by the edge; 
line with a piece of silk and make the front 
edges hook or not as preferred. Give a final 
pressing, not forgetting the armhole seam, the 
turning of which may be neatly oversewn all 
together. Fix the inner waistband on to the 
three back seams, placing its lower edge just 
above the waist line, and fasten it in front with 
a buckle sewn on one end and mitre the other. 
A loop at th. tack of neck, or better still, 
from both art.. oies if bodice is to be hung 
up, and dress shields will complete the costume, 





DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page ix) 


knotting in front and finished with fringe. 
Turned-over collar of the lawn; cuffs to 
match. Narrow girdle of peau de soie, with 
dull jet buckle. 

Fig. 6165.—Gown of ox-blood panne cloth 
over same color taffeta, The three-piece cloth 
drop-skirt has a box-plaited back and is finished 
with a pointed border stitched in design with 
black, with group of steel nail-heads at points, 
The waist is a boléro, with stitched border and 
cuffs, with nail head trimmings, Stitched 
straps over shoulders and round collar with steel 
nail-heads in pointed ends, Wide draped girdle 
of black velvet. Vest front of tucked white 
liberty satin. Toque of cream felt with corded 
brim. Crown of black velvet and silk rose 
leaves, knot of black panne with gold and 
rhinestone buckle and black quill at front. 

Fig. 6166.—Gown of pale heliotrope silk 
and wool crépe over same color taffeta. The 
three-pieced taffeta foundation is finished with a 
deep accordion-plaiting. The crépe drop-skirt 
is also in three pieces, with the circular sides 
and back tucked for three inches below the 
graduated yoke, which is continued from front 
gore. The waist fits closely, with a little full- 
ness in the slightly bloused fronts. The edges 
are piped with a bias fold of heliotrope panne 
satin with rows of stitching in heavy white silk 
beyond. The three small capes with tab fronts 
are similarly finished. Collar, shallow yoke at 
back, and vest front of Bruges lace over cream 
bengaline, with veiling of cream mousseline be- 
tween. Small frosted gilt buttons on fronts of 
waist. Soft girdle of heliotrope panne. 

Fig. 6167.—Costume of ox-blood Venetian 
cloth over same shade of taffeta. The cir- 
cular taffeta, foundation has two accordion- 
plaited ruffles. The cloth drop-skirt is seven- 
gored with fulness at back in inverted plaits. 
Under box-plaits of same cloth show at lower 
part of gore seams, graduating from front. 
Stitched bands of c,oth trim skirt. The short 
bolero coat is trimmed with stitched and 
shaped bands, and a turned-up cuff on the close- 
fitting sleeve is finished with rows of stitching. 
The under cuff, waistcoat fronts and collar are 
of panne velvet in the same color, bordered 
with a Persian trimming which has quite a 
little gold introduced. The high soft girdle is 
also of the ox-blood panne. Knotted scarf of 
creamy Brussels lace. Under sleeves of 
Brussels net with cream peau de soie lining, 
wristband of panne with Persian trimming. 
Hat of black velvet with large jeweled buckle, 
and three black ostrich plumes. 

Fig. 6171.—Gown of navy blue French 
broadcloth over same shade of taffeta. The 
circular taffeta foundation has a deep circular 
flounce finished with an accordion-plaiting. 
The cloth drop skirt is circular with fulness at 
back in a double box-plait. It is trimmed with 
rows of black soutache with a touch of gold and 
designs of Persian trimming shot with gold, 
which are outlined with a stitched band of the 
cloth. Small, flat black and gilt crochet but- 
tons on trimming at front. The waist is of 
the Persian trimming and stitched cloth bands 
with small yest fronts of apple-green panre 
velvet, opening to show a tucked front, with 
collar to match of cream mousseline over a 
heavy corded cream silk. Mousseline tie with 
tucked ends. Narrow girdle of black velvet 
ribbon with chou and sash ends at front. Black 
and gilt crochet buttons on front, and on the 

turned-back cuffs, which are of the Persian trim- 
ming, with stitched band finishing. Apple-green 
velvet toque with black ostrich tips and dull 
gold buckle set with rhinestones holding a cluster 
of hoops and ends of narrowest black velvet 
ribbon at frort. 

Fig. 6177.—Fancy waist of violet panne 
satin, made with box-plaits front and back, 
st'tched on edges with heavy white silk. Yoke 
of tucked ivory-white chiffon over white peau 
de soie, bordered by an insertion of deep cream 
Bruges, which is outlined with violet velvet baby 
ribbon. Epaulettes,and scant ruffles between the 
box-plaits of the same lace, which is also used 
over white peau de soie for the undersleeves. 
Band of sleeve finished with stitching ; waist- 
band stitched with velvet baby ribbon at wrist. 
Black veivet string tie with fancy gilt and rhine- 
stone ends. Soft girdle of black panne. Hat 
of black velvet with black and white ostrich 
plumes, 

Fig. 6178.—Tea gown of pale blue India 


cachemire with Watteau back, lined with pale 
blue surah. An irregular band of pale blue 
panne, with edges finished by a narrow printed 
appliqué of deep cream Cluny gives the effect 
of aboléro in front. The bell-shaped sleeves 
show an edging tomach. The undersleeyes, 
collar and yoke are trimmed with rows of pale 
blue pompadour ribbon. Chou of black velvet 
ribbon with streamer ends at left of corsage. 

Fig. 6179.—Evening dress of ivory white 
silk brocaded with pale flame poppies and 4 
white satin dot, over white taffeta. The 
circular brocaded drop-skirt is cut to show a 
panel of three Lierre lace flounces, the edges 
finished with a border of embroidered poppies in 
tones matching brocade. A jabot of lace on 
right side is headed with a soft rosette of flame- 
colored chiffon with rhinestone buckle in centre, 
Draped girdle, with long accordion-plaited 
sash ends of the chiffon trimmed in front with 
three small rhinestone buckles. The fronts of 
low bodice are finished with the embroidered 
design, and open over a fulled front of Lierre. 
Elbow sleeves with turned back edge ef em- 
broidered poppies and folds of chiffon with 
rhinestone buckle. Folds of the flame-colored 
chiffon round corsage caught with rhinestone 
clasps, and an inner fold of ivory white chiffon. 
Rosette of stiff loops of black velvet ribbon 
at left. 

Fig. 6183. — Costume of cranberry-red 
French broadcloth, combined with fur, over 
red taffeta. The circular cloth drop-skirt has 
an applied border of broadtail Persian and cloth 
cut in design ; outlined and braided with a fine 
black and gold cord. The waist has a boléro 
and sleeves of the fur with a bertha collar of 
white velvet, and applied borders of the cloth 
and braiding. Large enamelled button fastens 
at left. The cloth showing below bole€ro is laid 
in small box-plaits; the yoke and collar are 
trimmed with rows of the black and gold cord. 
Narrow brocaded gold belt with enamelled 


clasp. Undersleeves of white velvet with 
braided wristband. Black accordion-plaited 
liberty tie. Muff of broadtail Persian. _Box- 


plaited capéte of cranberry panne velvet with 
cluster of small black ostrich tips. 
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Vogue publishes more smart fashisns than any other 


nodical ; 


Cleanses, Refreshes, Invigorates 


(ACKER’S TAR SOA p 


is pure, emollient, thoroughly cleansing and hy- 


| 


gienic. It purifies the pores, makes the skin soft, 


smooth and elastic, and improves the complexion. 

| 
The Standard Toilet Requisite | 

E PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton Street, New York | 
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WARRANTED PARIS MADE 
STRAIGHT FRONT, CONDU- 
CIVE TO GRACEFUL LINES. 
EASE AND COMFORT. PAR- 
TICULARLY ADAPTED TO 
STOUT FIGURES. MADE OF 
FINEST QUALITY _MOIRE 
BATISTE, WHALEBONED 
THROUGHOUT AND WILL 
STAND TWICE THE WEAR 
OF THE USUAL BATISTE 
CORSET. 
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Matinees, Negligees, 
Lingerie, Etc. 











B. SCHULICH 


Ladies’ Tailor 
Dressmaker and 
Furrier — 


Artistic Creations for Tailor Gowns, Driv- 
ing Coats, Wraps, Evening Costumes, etc. 
My Millinery Department will be found 

thoroughly up-to-date in every detail. 


10 WEST 35th STREET 
near Fifth Ave. 
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RULES 


1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

4) When so requested by the correspondent, 
sner name, initials, nor address will be published, 
ided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 


tify the reply. , _ 
) Correspondents will please write only on one 


of their letter paper. é 

4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 

jcation when $1.00 1s sent with the question. 

+) Confidential questions answered by mail are 

| published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
All questions not complying with this rule 

subject to publication. 


1636. Knickerbockers. To M. C 
—Last winter you spoke of knickerbockers 
be used in place of a flannel skirt, I find 
-y will roll around in a bunch in front, which 
very annoying. My objection to tights is 
Lt they have to be put on when going out, 
i taken off when in the house. 
If your knickerbockers are well made they 
| not roll around into a bunch. The wear- 
of knickerbockers in the house is not ad- 
d unless you keep the house cooler than 
st American homes are. What protection 
they if worn in the house and out of doors 
The correct way to make knickers 1s 
h a deep pointed band, back and front, 
hich keeps the figure from looking larger, and 
m here the knickers are full, and end either 
¢ below or above the knee with an elastic 
or a band fastened with buttonholes, like 
men’s knickers. You can have these 
le to order, which is most satisfactory. 
ick satin and linen are the best materials. 
ther one of these materials is warm enough, 
an interlining of flannel or a'batross is used ; if 
y are made entirely of flannel they are apt to 
ck together or to your outer skirt, which is 
omfortable when walking. 
We advise you wearing a corset cover in 
e of the chemise, as being more comfortable 
less bulky. The knickerbockers are al- 
t exactly like those worn by men, but a little 
ler. Personal answers to our correspondents 
not be sent unless rule 4 or 5 is complied 

















1637. Etiquette of Toast Drinking. 
b S. C.—(1) When the health of a person 
drunk at a public dinner given in his honor, 
ould it be drunk standing, and if so, should 
Fe guest thus honored also stand ? 

(1) The health should be drunk standing, 
ft honored guest remains seated. When 
f others have seated themselves the honored 
est should rise and respond to the toast. 


1638. Picture Over Mantel. ToF.B 

+1) In a combined library and sitting-room 
rnished with mahogany furniture and painted 
pills, which is better above a mantel and fire- 
kce—a large mirror or picture ? 

1) The effect would be better if a picture 
re placed oyer the mantel in preference to a 
rror in a room furnished in mahogany and 
ying painted walls, 


1639. Remodelling Skirt and Vel- 


t Jacket. Model for Pink Silk 
ening |Gown. White Organdie. 
E. B.—(1) How shall I remodel a seven- 


ed skirt like enclosed sample made four 
Bs ago? 

2) Also have velvet Russian blouse like 
mple, with a peplum and jet buttons. 

(3) Of what shall I make a bodice to wear 
Ker the jacket, and how? 

4) Model for gown like pink silk sample 
wear at receptions and dinners. What 
ppers and gloves ? 

5) How shall I make a white organdie for 
Ping wear? 

1 and 2) Remodel the red skirt and Rus- 


her. Match the velvet which matches 
t cloth very well and lengthen your skirt, 
ing it like model 6161 in Vogue of 8 
ember. Have the shaped flounces of vel- 

Or use pattern No. 73 on page xv, 
gue, I November, making the plaited 
nce of velvet. The skirt being seven-gored 
$ not matter. Have the skirt tight-fitting 
the top and finished at the back with an in- 
ted plait. If it is too expensive to put a 





,’ 











p blouse so that they could be worn to- | 


| 
| 





6136, using the three lower rows only. The 
jacket appears from the sketch to be correct as 
it is, but advise velvet or enamel buttons in- 
stead of jets. Have a hat of crush velvet in 
red or black, trimmed with black plumes or 
with fur. Model on figure 6162 is pretty in 
Vogue of 1 November; also 6160. Wear 
white glace kid gloves. (3) Make the bodice 
to wear under your jacket of red taffeta, or of 
white liberty satin like pattern 88 in Vogue ot 
1 November, trimming it with bands of the 
same or of panne velvet. (4) Use lower figure 
on page 304, Vogue, 8 November, for your 
pink gown, making over pink taffeta. Trim 
the skirt, boléro and sleeve with lace. Make 
the sash ends of pink panne velvet. This 
gown would be pretty for dinners, dances and 
evening receptions. A gown of this kind 
could not be worn in the afternoon. Wear 
pink silk stockings and slippers. Gloves of 
white, pale yellow or a very delicate shade of 
pink. Model on upper right figure of page 
306 is also pretty. (5) The organdie could be, 
like the upper right figure on page 291, 
Vogue 8 November, or model on left figure, 
page 288. In Vogue of 22 November are il- 
lustrated some pretty evening gowns. 


1640. Private Marriage when Bride 
and Groom are in Mourning. To A. 
E. B —What time should elapse between death 
of father and marriage of daughter? Bride and 
groom being both in mourning, iis it permissible 
for them to go quietly to some well-known 
minister, accompanied by two most intimate 
friends, and then send announcement cards to 
the others ? 

There is no rule about private marriage, in- 
dividual circumstances determining what is best 
in each instance. Sometimes a marriage will 
immediately follow a death. A month or six 
weeks would be abundant time between a father’s 
death and a daughter’s marriage, and an earlier 
marriage would excite no unfavorable comment. 
In fact, the reason why persons marry is strictly 
a private matter. It is not marrying that makes 
weddings public, but the manner of marrying. 
It would be extremely bad taste to have a large 
church wedding following close upon a father’s 
funeral, but a private marriage by a minister is 
right at any time, and it is always best to have, 
in all circumstances, a few intimate friends 
present at a marriage. The announcement 
cards are sent out as usual. 


1641. Material for Black Skirt to be 
Worn with Soft Bodices. ToA.L. A. 
—I want a very dressy black skirt to wear to 
theatre with modish colored bodices. I have a 
broadcloth skirt, so don’t wish another. 

The best dressed women do not wear black 
skirts and fancy bodices to the theatre. If they 
wear separate bodices, as they often do, to 
matinées they wear a coat and skirt tailor suit, 
with which they have to wear a fancy shirt. 
The skirt may of course be black, but the coat 
is also, As brocade is very expensive do not 
advise your buying a skirt of it if you already 
have a black broadcloth one; brocades of all 
kinds will be wern this winter. For what you 
would pay for your skirt you could get a pretty 
theatre gown all of one material, which is much 
prettier. Chiffon skirts are pretty to wear with 
extra bodices, but these look best worn at home. 


They may, however, be worn to the theatre if 


you go in a carriage. Nun’s veiling is not a 
good material for separate skirts to be worn in 
winter. If you have several extra bodices, and 
wish a skict to wear with them advise light 
gray or tan in preference to black unless as 
before stated the black skirt is part of a suit, 
with coat to match. Very light gowns are 
worn to the theatre, dull blue, pink and even 
white. 








There is good news for the world of women ! 
Darsy has discovered a new Sachet de Toilette 
among Dr. Dys’ prescriptions, which is prepared 
especially for dry skins and is called ‘* Sachet de 
Fraicheur.’” Is it not a pretty name? We 
have had hitherto the ‘*Sachet Simple’’ for 
quite young girls, the ‘* Sachet de Beauté ”’ for 
the elderly, the ‘*Sachet de Jeunesse’? for 
blondes, the ‘‘Sachet a l’Aubepine for bru- 
nettes, the ‘‘ Sachet Concentré”’ for oily skins 
and now the ‘‘ Sachet de Fraicheur’’ which 
can be procured from V. Darsy, 129 East 


nce of velvet, lengthen the skirt like model | Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 





Christmas Number of 


EVERYBODY’S 


MAGAZINE 
Ready Nov. 22nd - IO cents 


A splendid issue—the best yet—and this is one of the reasons: 
With the December Number, Everybody’s Magazine becomes an integral part of the great 
Already popular, a new career of growth, in character and cir- 
d The highest editorial and literary ability, superior paper, 
good printing, artistic illustration, will be so strongly united as to make Everybody’s Magazine 
Its spirit will be patriotic and strongly American. 


Wanamaker Book business. 
culation, will begin at the change. 


the first popular periodical in the country. 
Its tone will be strong and elevated. 


A Bird’s Eye View of the Century— 

(Many illustrations by Granville Smith and 
others, of cities and methods of living in 
1800 and 1900.) 

The Moonshiner’s Serenade— 

By James Whitcomb Riley, Illustrated by 
B. Ustertag. 

The Fisherman Who Caught a Bear— 

By Charles Major, author of ** When Knight- 
hood wasin Flower,’’ Illustrated by Mark 
Baker-Baker. 

Ten [lonths in the Monitor— 

By Captain Louis N. Stoddard. With unique 
decorative pictures by 1. W. Taber. 

A Christmas Ghost— 

By Mary E. Wilkins. 
tave Verbeek. 

Between Two Fires— 

By Carl Hovey. A True Story of American 
Heroism, I liustrated with portraits and dec- 
orative headpiece. 


With pictures by Gus- 





To increase the paid subscriptions to One Hundred Thousand, a very special list of premium offers 
has been made out. It will be mailed to you upon request. Price, $1 a year. 10 cents a copy. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Publishing Department of Book Store, NEW YORK 





Its style will be bright and breezy. 
Everybody’s Magazine especially the monthly for the home. 
The Christmas number has a beautiful cover in gold and green, and contains the following: 


Then we shall make 


Alone in the Arctic Wilderness— 
By A. J.Stone. Illustrated from photographs 
by the author, 


Joscelyn Cheshire— 
A Revolutionary Romance of the Carolinas. 
With pictures by Harry C, Edwards. By 
Sara Beaumont Kennedy. 


A Marriage by Proxy— 
By Abraham Cahan. Illustrated from life by 
Egbert N. Clark. 
A Green Christmas— 
By Edwin Asa Dix, author of ** Deacon Brad- 
bury.”’ 
How a Famous Actor Got a Start— 
By William H, Crane. With two portraits in 
the character of David Harum. 
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Telephone Service 


Saves Expense at your OF FICE, 
Brings Business to your STORE, 
Adds to Your Comfort at HOME. 


Rates in Manhattan, from 
$5.00 a Month. 


One year contracts. 
Monthly payments. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
15 Dey Street. st West 38th St. 
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Thanksgiving 
Time in 
California 


Is a season of outdoor diver- 
sions and delicious weather. 


One may pick oranges, bathe 
in the sea, visit ostrich farms, 
picnic among the giant red- 
woods, or sit in the shade 
of tropical palms. 


One may play golf, tennis, 
or polo, go coaching, climb 
mountains, or loiter in 

the genial sunshine. 


The California Limited runs 
daily, Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, 

via Santa Fe Route. 


For illustrated pamphlets, address 
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The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R'y, 
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Science now serves in the eradication of 
wrinkles. The new wrinkle for wrinkles 
is based on the scientific principle of mus- 
cular control. It enables those who have 
wrinkles to remove them. It helps those 
who arestill beautiful to preventthem. The ? 


B. & P. 
Wrinkle Eradicator 


is the safest, surest and most wonderful 
help ever oflered to women for the preser- ¢ 
vation of youthful beauty. No chemicals. 
Simple and permanent. Free book de- 
scribes wonderful wer. 4 box, 25 cts.; 
4 box, 50 cts. ; full box, $1.00. 

Advice by correspondence to buyers of $1.00 bores. 

THE B. & P. 00, (Two Women) 
88 Kirk &t., Cleveland, 0. 
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Il waar THEY READ ic) 


[Nors. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining or instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS 


BY GERTRUDE DIX. FREDERICK A. STOKES 


COMPANY 


Ot malevolently, but in penetratingly 
N realistic fashion, does the author hold 
up for public inspection typical So- 
cialists—those aggressive champions of the 
rights of man who throw religion and the con- 
vention to the winds. Here are dreamers with 
teet of clay; pure-minded women consumed 
with a desire to redress the woes of others, 
but who themselves fall into dire straits. 
Besides, there are common types. Frankly, 
the book is not for the young person, but for 
mature men and women. It will be understood 
as a vigorously presented indictment of a move- 
ment which is permeating the life of every 
modern nation. The reader will be justified in 
demurring at the over-generous amount of space 
devoted to the philandering of Leslie, a young 
woman who, however accurate a study of a 
lawless type, is neither agreeable nor edifying. 
Lacking the most elementary spirituality and 
phenomenally selfish, the detailed presentment 
of her emotions and her actions—neither of 
which are, except very occasionally, creditable 
—is a serious blemish in a work of very excep- 
tional merit. 

It is a relief to turn from Leslie to Rosalind, 
the woman of refined instincts who, mistakenly 
but unselfishly, sacrifices position and honor for 
the advancement of the cause and the leader 
she believes in. Her gradual disillusionment 
and her return finally to a perception of the 
ethics of the situation are portrayed with power 
and sympathy. Finely dramatic 1s the method 
of expiation, which is the finer in conception 
and more horrible because it is of a kind that is 
the direct resultant of her wrong-doing, and 


‘ not a penalty imposed upon her by legal enact- 


ment. 

» The principal men are Ferrar, the mystic, 
the dreamer, who poses as the champion of the 
oppressed classes, and Redgold, who is also 
emotionally concerned with the suffering of 
humanity, but who takes life as he finds it, 
and prefers fighting oppression as he finds it 
among men and the conditions of conventional 
life, instead of setting up communities on ideal 
lines and radiating reform therefrom. The first 
meeting of the two men is thus described : 


‘© A knot of men moved towards them, 
Ferrar and Redgold at the head. Even at that 
moment it was impossible not to notice the 
contrast between the two faces, types of the 
soldier and the mystic ; the one powerful, full- 
fleshed, genial, easy, tolerant, acceptable to the 
rank and file because the rank and file was ac- 
ceptable to him; the other proud, yearning, 
nartow, sensitive, with mingled brooding bitter 
sweetness, remote from the crowd with its 
crude common needs, uncomprehended and 
uncomprehending. At that moment each of 
the two women looked upon the face that in- 
ured to her, seeing it in all its beauty, with 
none of its limitations—the face that was fair 
to her, making the other a mere mask by com- 
parison.”” 


* * * 


These are the two men who spell destiny for 
Rosalind and Leslie, the former being attracted 
to the dreamer, the latter preferring Redgold, 
whom she defines as a real man. Each man 
wrecks the life of each of these women, and 
the story of the book is the procese by which 
evil is wrought. The book is brilliant in con- 
ception, the characterization masterly, and the 
subject matter—current Socialism—ahandled 
with an assurance and power that leaves no 
doubt of its being a careful study, at first hand, 
by a keenly observant critic, who is fully capa- 
ble of presenting the facts with force and bril- 
liancy. Rarely does a book come to the re- 
viewer’s table that could be ranked as a work 
of art with The Image Breakers. 


The following excerpt shows the mood of 
the girl Leslie, who has finally consented to a 
belated marriage which some men, under the 
circumstances, would not have undertaken. 
The extract gives an indication of the writer's 
marked ability : 

** They talked of love. Redgold thought 
that it should bring with it a perfect sense of 
rest and reliance, combined with a complete 
understanding of all one’s moods. His ideal 
was perhaps more definite than he supposed. 
Had he considered the choosing of a wife in 
cold blood, he would have decided that he 
wished for a helpmate whose faults would not 
be of the sort to interfere with the settled hab- 
its of his life—gay when he smiled, grave when 
he frowned, mildly attendant when his mind 
was filled with other things, working unob- 
trusively in her own department to smooth lite, 
and ready to minimize the complexities with 
which the bag of matrimony may be stuffed so 
full that it forms an unrestful pillow. This 
was the level-headedness, the sweet reason 
which he wished to find in the woman he 
chose for wife. Moreover, she must be gay, 
clever, understanding, and no fool. 

‘** But Leslie reaped no satisfying or perma- 
nent joy from her concessions to Redgold’s not 
unnatural demands. She lost heart in her 
work, felt out of tune and touch with the 
cheerful life at Webb’s studio, and at length 
left off going there altogether. The habit of 
concentration, difficult to her nature, was 
broken through ; from day to day her mastery 
over herself grew weaker, and she could only 
patch a barren present with hopes of a more 
fruitful future, in which she had no real belief. 
Her belief in her own powers, her desire for 
opportunity to use them, had been by now the 
main factors by which her life had been deter- 
mined. Faith in her art had given constancy 
and purpose to a nature which else had been 
wavering and unstable. Loss of the healthy 
outlet to her energies turned her emotions into 
a narrower current, and she grew cravingly de- 
pendent on Redgold’s tenderness, living only 
in the moments in which she could be remem- 
bered. The rest of time was barren—full of 
doubts and wavering unrest. In a wide, shift- 
ing sea she drifted without compass, her own 
world left behiad her forsaken for a mirage— 
and Redgold’s a country yet unpossessed. 
Sometimes she welcomed the thought of mar- 
riage as the ark which should carry her, with- 
out effort of her own, to that land of her heart’s 
desire. Sometimes her doves, high-soaring 
pilots, brought back the olive-branch of prom- 
ised peace ; at others they returned empty to 
her bosom, fleeing with fear from a waste of 
waters where the very mountain-tops were hid- 
den. In these dark moments the rain was 
always falling. Even the bow of hope, did it 
appear, was painted on the storm, and faded 
transiently on the engulfing gray. 

‘¢ For three weeks Redgold was either out of 
town or so busy that Leslie saw little of him, 
and during that time he kept the date he had 
arranged for their marriage a secret, till on the 
Friday before the Monday on which it was to 
take place he brought her her wedding-ring. 
For the next two or three days he promised 
that he would take a holiday—that they would 
celebrate a brief honeymoon. Leslie tried on 
the ring with the thought that concurrence 
with the hated ceremony would not be too great 
a price to pay for two clear days in which she 
was to be loved to her heart’s content. The 
shifting of factions on the political stage had 
given her a secret hope that Redgold’s adher- 
ence to the dishonored leader might involve a 
split with his respectable Liberal friends at 
Sheerborough, and the nightmare of the villa 
had seemed to fade upon her ken. When, 
however, she broached the subject of politics, 
eager for confirmation of this cherished suspi- 
cion, Redgold begged her to talk of any other 
subject than the one of which he was weary. 
He wanted change and refreshment. It was 
fine, frosty weather—might they not go into 
the country? That was, he thought, imprac- 
ticable. There might be letters and telegrams 
which he must not miss. He glanced over the 
list of amusements in an evening paper. They 
were too late for a theatre to-night. /To-mor- 
row afternoon they might go to the matinée per- 
formance of the new Ibsen play. 

*¢On the Saturday, when the play was over, 
they went into a quiet little restaurant off the 
Strand for their dinner. In face of the staring 
newspaper placards in the street which had 
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awakened Leslie’s curiosity for the latest news, 
he brushed aside the newspapers the waiter 
brought, with the remark that reading at meals 
was a bad habit, and still talked about the new 
drama. In common with many other persons, 
his idea of criticism was to substitute an ethical 
standpoint for canons of art, and the words 
morbid and unhealthy flowed freely from his 
lips, though he used them with a slightly dif- 
ferent sense from that of the man in the street 
and the conventional journalist. When would 
the dramatist arise strong enough to paint men 
and women who could break the moral law 
without remorse ? Remorse was the most stu- 
pid of emotions ; only weaklings could really 
let it influence their lives. If one felt one had 
done wrong, one must simply turn over a new 
leaf for the future. It appeared to him a sort 
of violation of first principles that two persons 
who had only to choose to be happy should 
elect to drown together in a mill-race, because, 
forsooth, they were haunted by the past. Na- 
ture—he could talk of that long-suffering entity 
in the ambjguous terms of an apologetic theolo- 
gian confronted with biology—had beneficially 
designed man and woman for mutual delight. 
If we were wise, we adapted ourselves to her 
schemes ; if fools, we frustrated them with 
broken-hearted intensities. 

** Leslie felt a little irritated by this point of 
view. 

‘*¢ But everyone can’t act in the same way. 
How dull the world would be if every soul in 
it were guided by the same reason and common 
sense |” 

*¢¢] don’t see it,’ returned Redgold. 
‘When people have ceased to worry over in- 
trospection, retrospection and the rest of it, 
they'll have more time for other things.’ 

*¢¢ But, after all, the inner life is the real 
life.” 

‘¢¢ That may be. That’s all right so long 
as we keep level-headed. But there, 1 think 
I can trust you not to worry over your soul or 
your sins,” 

*- € You can trust me to try and make the 
best of them.’ 

** €] don’t believe you have any.’ 

**¢What! No soul?’ 

** © No sins, at any rate. If you didn’t oc- 
casionally worry over things and get fits of the 
miserables, you'll be perfect." And you’ve im- 
proved lately. You're more methodical and 
business-like than you used to be. You don’t 
miss your trains in your old fashion. and there’s 
another thing—a very small one—yet it shows 
me you try to do what I like.’ 

‘* © What's that ?” 

*** You don’t slacken your pace and lag be- 
hind when we pass shop-windows. You've no 
idea how that used to irritate me.’ 

‘¢ € Little things content you,’ thought Les- 
lie to herself. ‘And I—how different we 
are!’ 

*¢ She felt restless—consumed with a rest- 
lessness that fretted and chafed her. Her life, 
become aimless and uncentred, drifted like a 
rudderless ship at the mercy of the wind and 
waves. In her desertion of herself, of what 
gave balance and sanity to her nature, healthy 
egoism, which gives, takes and reserves with 
justice and with dignity, had been dethroned in 
favor of a craving egotism—that hydra-headed 
monster, with its cry of the horse-leech’s 
daughter, which always lies in wait to spy any 
rift of weakness in the soul whereby it may en- 
terin and have dominion. Why was it that 
she felt no clear possession of the land of Red- 
gold? Her eyes refused to rest upon the flat 
and homely shore. Not this! not this! The 
mainland! Love, like a wayward geographer, 
with tales of marvelous golden lands, had given 
her the charts of that country, and no discov- 
erer, with his heart aflame, setting forth from 
the old world for the new, was ever more per- 
plexed at sight of shores with which no descrip- 
tions could be made to tally.”’ 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL. Warrten 
AND ILLUsTRATED BY KATHARINE Py e. 
Littie, Brown anp ComPANy 


A charming invention this in which Kris 
Kringle and the Wonder Land in which he lives 
figure conspicuously, A bit of a girl it is who 
discovers the way to Toyland in the Wonder 
country and such adventures as she has there. 
The most surprising fact that comes under wee 
Mary’s observation ie the aliveness of the gin- 





geibread doll she happened to have in her hay 
when she stumbled upon Toyland and the jj 
animation of toy roosters which crow and No, 
in arks who walk and talk, and toy § 
and farmers that behave in all respects like } 
man folk and farm lands in the real wor 
The human child is not desired in Toyland g 
she and Gingeretta—the ginger-bread toy girl 
are often in perilous plight. The sequel 
not be revealed here, because it is far too god 
to give away. The drawings admirably ji 
trate the text and the artist-author is to be co 
gratulated upon having produced a charmj 
book. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTESS pg 
TOCKA.  Eprrep sy Casimir Stryp; 
ski. AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION By Lioxs 
Stracuey. Dovusrepay, McCrivre Co 
PANY 





The exceeding popularity of the reproduc 
tions of Angelica Kauffmann’s portrait of th 
Countess Potocka should alone insure for th 
volume an extensive sale. For several yea 
now, especially at the holiday season, the shoy 
have swarmed with process prints, engraving 
and etchings which showed a young wo 
with a thick-featured Oriental type of face, hg 
masses of dark hair surmounted by a white tu 
ban. The seated figure, somewhat over plump 
holds in the hands a writing tablet and pe 
The simple legend, Countess Potocka, usua 
placed below the figure, conveys no meaning 
the run of purchasers, and among the thousand 
of copies sold it is doubtful if three per cent. ¢ 
the purchasers have any knowledge of who th 
countess was or where she lived. An opport 
nity is offered in the volume under notice to | 
all that is of interest as regards this wom 
of distinguished birth who lived through histori 
times. A Pole, the countess passed throug 
many phases of national life, these being he 
divided and subdivided in such manner ast 
make the memoirs easy reading. The purpo: 
of the publishers has undoubtedly been to pu 
out a popular work and in pursuance of thi 
plan, although the price of the volume is sma 
there is a lavish use of illustration consistin; 
mainly of portraiture and views of histori 
places and scenes after drawings and painting 
by celebrated artists. The reader athirst for in 
formation is provided for in many ways that 
unusual in works outside of the text-book class 
The translator’s preface is a case in point. Hen 
among other useful hints is one as to the prope 
pronunciation of the Countess’s name, writte 
Potocka, pronounced Pototska, she havin 
been married to Count Potoki, which name 
sounded Pototski. There are genealogicay 
tables for easy comprehension of the personalig 
ties and events that figure in the narrative. A 
the period covered extends from 1794 to 1820 
and the events concern Poland, Russia 
and France, the associates of the Countess bein 
the most distinguished persons in Europe, i 
can very readily be seen that the memoirs relate 
to epoch making, and that the author had ex 
ceptional opportunities for observation. Being 
woman of unusual natural ability, supplementet 
by the best education of the period, the Coun 
tess Potocka contrived a brilliant narrative 9 
dramatic times, and this fascinating and in| 
structive story is now an authentic book fa 
American readers. 


A CHILD OF THE SUN. By Cuariz 





















Evcene Banks. 
Is a story of a little Indian boy, his id 
and doings. The book contains adventure 


humor and natural history. The publishes 
claim for it that it has been in preparation fq 
several years, and has stood the practical test 4 
being read to children. The parts which the} 
liked have been retained and amplified, ant 
those portions which displeased them have beet 
eliminated. One of the features of the boo 
is the series of sixteen illustrations by Loud 
Betts. They are reproduced by color proce 
with such fidelity that they retain the spirit 4 
original oils. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


Motifs, by E. Scott O'Connor : Centur 
Co. 

The Prodigal, by Mary Hallock Foote 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Power Through Repose, by Annie Pays0 
Call: Little, Brown: & Co. 

Seven Smiles and a Few Fibs, by Thoma 
]. Vivian: R. F. Fenno & Co. 
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NO 8 TAILOR IACKET FOR NO % 








NO. 68 FANCY CAre 








NO. 82 SHORT PETTICOAT 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 


signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 





) NINE-GORED TAILOR SKIRT 





NO. & LITTLE BOY'S COAT. 








NO. 8 TAILOR SKIRT 





NO. 71 NORFOLK IACKET 


NO. 8§ TUCKED SHIRT 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 

Measurement blanks sent on request. 

The prices are uniform, viz.: an entire 

gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; a bodice, 

$2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak or coat, $3 ; 

a sleeve, 50 cents. These prices include, be- 

sides, the flat paper from which to cut, a half 

model made up to serve as a guide when 
making. 








NO. s6 LITTLE BOY'S RUSSIAN SUIT 


50 cents each with coupon or 
. ad 
60 cents each without coupon 











NO. & SKIRT FOR SOFT FABRICS NO. 76° YOUNG GIRLS DRESS 





NO. 6 CIRCULAR, TUCKED PLOUNCE 


ONE SIZE ONLY 


Vogue patterns come in one size only, viz., 
36 bust, 24 waist, 42 skirt length. Uniform 
at 50 cents with coupon cut from Vogue or 60 
cents without coupon. 
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THE 
SMARTEST HAT 
OF THE SEASON 


or) i ) 
s / 
THE PALL MAL 


FOR STREET WEAR 


Made of the finest quality Silk Beaver in 
all colors and stylishly trimmed either with 
black or white panne velvet. 

For sale at all first class shops through- 
out the United States. If however your 
dealer does not happen to have it, write 
direct to the factory and we will see that he 
is supplied with the hat you desire. 


Manufactured only in the U. S. by 


B. LICHTENSTEIN 


129 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 
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KABO CORSETS 


ARE 
THe Onty Corsets 


IN ALL THE WORLD WITHOUT 
BRASS EYELETS, 
and are made in 


STRAIGHT Fronts, 


SEMI-STRAIGHT FRONTS, CURVED FRONTS 
AND THE CELEBRATED 


Form-Repvucinc Kaso 


which Magically reduces over-large figures 
OF ALL DEALERS 








PROOF IMPRESSIONS OF 
VOGUE ILLUSTRATIONS 





NO. I.—A GOOD RUN AFTER 
THE HOUNDS 


Size of paper, 12x9 inches. Size ot 
print, 9x6 inches. Printed in green. 
5° cents 








Size of paper, 18x12 inches. 


brown. 


NO. 2.—-THE DESERT THIEF 


$1.00. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Size of print, 14x9' inches. 





Printed in 








NO. 3.—THE JAPANESE MASK 


Size of paper, 12x9 inches. Size of 
print, 914x634 inches. Printed 
in red. 50 cents. 


ANY requests have been received from readers of Vocue for proofs of its illustrations to be used as 
wall ornaments when framed. The three shown in miniature above are offered at moderate prices. 
Sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address in the 


United States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. 


Address : 


VOGUE: 3 West 29th Street, New York 
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